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CHRISTENING-ROBES FOR PRESE] 

21 GUINEAS. 



BABIES’ BERCEAU-NETTES, 21 GTJIN] 

Babies’ Baskets, 1 Guinea; 

Christening Caps, 1 Guinea; 

Shirts, 2s.; Caps, 2s. 6d.; Gowns, 6s. 


Ladies having Schools to employ 


Supplied with all the Laces, Works, Linen, Long-cloth, &c., 
necessary for the “ Trousseau.” 

Lace Collars and Sleeves, Cambric Handkerchief 


MARRIAGE OUTFITS COMPLE 

White Dressing Gowns, 1 Guinea. 

Cotton Hosiery, 2s. 6d. 

Patent Corsets, 16s. 6d. 

Real Balbriggan Hosiery. 

THIS PART OP THE BUSINESS UNDER THE 
MANAGEMENT OF MRS TAYLOR. 


LADIES’ RIDING TROUSERS, 

Chamois Leather, # with Black Feet. 

Waterproof Riding Talma, 1* Guinea. 

Young Gentlemen’s Superfine Cloth Jackets, 85s.; 

School ditto, 25s. 

Young Gentlemen’s Shirts, 5s. 6d. 

Naval Cadets’ Outfits, complete. 

RIVING HABITS, 5S TO 8'» GUINE 

Linsey Riding Habits 
for little girls, 

2£ Guineas. 

Everything of the Superior Excellence for which the House has been 

Celebrated for Thirty Years. 


53, BAKER STREET. 

W. G. TAYLOR. 











June , 1862 . 
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PATENT 


CAMBRIC FRILLINGS, 

M0RE DURABLE IN WEAR .THAN ANT OTHER MATERIAL , " 

mth Woven Hem and Gathering Thread, ready for Jewing on the 

Wafhing Apparel 
of 

Ladies, 



This Width 


No. 10, 


And l\ inch, and 3 & 3.} inch for the New Parifian Frilled Petticoats. 

This Width --- No. 7. 

For Ladies’ Dreffing Gowns, Pillow Cafes, &c. 

This Width —---No. 4. 

For Toilet Covers, Night Gowns, &c. 

This Width -No. 3. 

For F rocks. Pinafores, Drawers, Children’s Night Gowns, & all kinds of Frills. 

This Width - No. 2. 

For Frills of Boys’ & Ladies’ Collars, Nightcaps, & all varieties ofTuckers. 

This Width - NO. 1. 

For the firft Wardrobe of a Baby, and for a Lace Foundation. 


THE CAMBRIC RIBBON, 

7 / 

3 f the fame quality as the Frilling, is manufactured in various 
Widths, and is adapted for the Salhes and Strings ufed in all kinds 
>f Ladies’ and Children’s Wafhing Apparel. 

Sold by all refpestable Drapers , in JVrappers , each containing 12 yards. 

'he genuine article bears the names of J.& J.CASH, Patentees, on every Wrapper. 

A Mahogany Box containing a complete Assortment can be 
urchased by Drapers of any Wholesale House for £3 17s. 6d. 
iVo. 16 . a 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

In demy 8vo., with Portrait and Maps, Vol. III., 20s., 

HISTORY OP FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 


FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 

MR. ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S NEW WORK. 


[Now ready. 


In 2 vols. demy 8vo., 34s. 

NORTH AMERICA. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of ‘ The 

West Indies and the Spanish Main.’ [Now ready. 

In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

MARIETTA. A NOVEL. By Thomas Adolphus Trollope, Author of 

‘ La Beata,’ &c. l This <*«?• 

In 1 vol. post 8vo. 

EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS ON THE WEST COAST OF AFRICA. 

With Remarks on the Slave Trade and the Supply of Cotton. By Capt. J. F. N. HEWETT, F.R.G.S. 

[This day. 

In post 8vo., 6s. 

LAST POEMS. By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

In fcap. 8vo., 5s. 

ST. CLEMENT’S EVE: a Drama. By Henry Taylor, Author of 

' Philip Van Artevelde/ &c. 

In fcap. 8vo„ 6s. 

MODERN LOVE; AND POEMS OF THE ENGLISH ROADSIDE. 

By GEORGE MEREDITH, Author of ‘The Shaving of Shagpat,' &c. 

In post 8vo., with 100 Illustrations, 16s. 

UP THE NILE AND HOME AGAIN. A Handbook for Travellers 

and a Travelbook for the Library. By F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. With 100 Illustrations from 
Original Sketches by the Author. 

In post 8vo., 10s. 6 d. Second Series of ' w '- 

THE ENGLISH AT HOME. By Alphonse Esquiros, Author of ‘ The 

Dutch at Home.’ Translated by LASCELLES WRAXALL. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo., 21S. 

PICTURES of GERMAN LIFE in the Fifteenth, Sixteenth, and Seven¬ 
teenth CenturiesJ By HERR FREYTAG, Author of ‘Debit and Credit/ &c. Translated b£ 
Mrs. MALCOLM. 

Indemy8vo., 15s. 

A MEMOIR OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. By H. R. Fox Bourne. 

With Index. 

In demy 8vo., 15s. 

A MEMOIR OF THE LATE DUKE OF RICHMOND. With a 

Portrait. 

In post 8vo., 8s. 

POPULATION AND TRADE IN FRANCE, 1861-2. By Frederick 

MARSHALL. 

In post 8vo., with Blustrations, Is. 6 d. 

COTTON: The Chemical, Geological, and Meteorological Conditions 

involved in its successful Cultivation. With an Account of the actual Conditions and Practice of 
Culture in the South or Cotton States of North America. By Dr. JOHN WILLIAM MALLET, 
Chemical Professor to the State School of Medicine, Mobile. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S PUBLICATIONS. 


2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. 

A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA, from 

Columbus to Franklin. By J. G. KOHL. Translated by Major R. R. NOEL. 

NEW NOVEL. 

' In 3 vols. post 8vo. 

OLIVE BLAKE’S GOOD WORK. A Novel. By John Cordy Jeaffresou. 

1 vol. fcap. 8yo. with 40 Illustrations. 

THE COMMON SIGHTS IN THE HEAVENS, AND HOW TO SEE 

AND KNOW THEM. 4 By CAPTAIN A. W. DRAYSON, R.A. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo., 21s. 

BEATEN PATHS, AND THOSE WHO TROD THEM. By T. Colley 

GRATTAN, Author of 4 Highways and Byways,’ 4 Traits of Travel/ <■ Civilized America/ &c. 

In 1 vol. fcap. 4to., price 21s. 

A HISTORY OF DOMESTIC MANNERS AND SENTIMENTS IN 

ENGLAND DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. By THOMAS WRIGHT;, M.A., F.S.4. Ros¬ 
trated by upwards of 300 Engravings on Wood; with Illustrations from the IUummations in Con- 
temporary Manuscripts, and other sources, drawn and engraved by I. W. Fairholt, I.S.A. c 

1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

THE HISTORY AND LITERATURE OF THE CRUSADES. By 

YON SYBEL. Edited by Lady Duff Gordon. 

In 1 vol. post 8vo., 8s. 6 d., 

NOTES ON FIELDS AND CATTLE, from the Diary of an Amateur 

Farmer. By the Rev. W. HOLT BEEVER, M.A. Oxon. With Illustrations. 

Fifth Edition, 3 vols. post 8yo. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By Charles Dickens. 

Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 35. 60. 

TANNHAUSER; or, the Battle of the Bards. A Poem. By Neville 

TEMPLE and EDWARD TREVOR. 

In 1 Vol. post 8vo. 95. 

MADAME RECAMIER; with a Sketch of the History of Society in 

France. 

1 vol. post 8vo. 165. 60. 

WITCH STORIES. Collected by E. Lynn Linton, Author of ‘Azeth 

the Egyptian/ Ac, 

3 vols. fcap. cloth, 185* 

POETICAL WORKS. By ELIZABETH . BARRETT BROWNING. 

Fifth Edition, with Corrections and Additions. 

Part Y. 1«. 

BARRINGTON. By Charles Lever, Author of 4 Harry Lorrequer,’ 

4 Charles O’Malley/ &c To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, each Part to contain tyo 
Illustrations by 4 Ruiz.’ 

Part XVI. With two Illustrations by J. E.JHiLlais. 15. 

ORLEY FARM. By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

»,* Volume I„ with Twenty Illustrations by J. E. Millais, handsomely, bound in (loth, pnce lls., 

is now ready. 


CHAPM AN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY, 
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MR. CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION. 

Beautifully printed in post 8vo. and carefully re¬ 
vised by the Author. With the Original Illus¬ 
trations. Now issuing in Monthly Volumes, 
price 7s. 6cZ. each. 

Already Published. 

PICKWICK PAPERS. 2 vols. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 2 vols. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 2 vols. 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 2 vols. 
BARNABY BUDGE. 2 vols. 
SKETCHES BY BOZ. 1 vol. 
OLIVER TWIST. 1 vol. 

DOMBEY AND SON. 2 vols. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD. 2 vols. 

To be followed by 

PICTURES PROM ITALY, and AME¬ 
RICAN NOTES. 1 vol. 

BLEAK HOUSE. 2 vols. 

LITTLE DORRIT. 2 vols. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 1 vol. 


CHEAP EDITION. 

LITTLE DORRIT. 5s. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 5s. 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 5s. 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 5s. 
BARNABY RUDGE. 4s. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 4s. 
OLIVER TWIST. 3s. 6 d. 
SKETCHES BY BOZ. 3s. 6 d. 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 3s. 6(7. 
AMERICAN NOTES. 2s. 6(7. 
DOMBEY AND SON. 5s. 
DAVID COPPERFIELD. 5s. 
BLEAK HOUSE. 5s. 


Fifth Edition, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. By Charles 

Dickens. 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVEL¬ 
LER. By Charles Dickens. Third Edition, 
post 8vo. 6s. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. By 

Charles Dickens. Demy 8vo. 9s. With Illus¬ 
trations. 


CHAPMAN AND HALLS 

STANDARD EDITIONS of POPULAR AUTHORS. 


W. H. AINSWORTH’S CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER. Second Edition. 5s. 
MARKET HARBOROUGH (Fourth Edition); and INSIDE THE BAR. Now 
first printed. 5s. 

T. A. TROLLOPE’S LA BEATA (Third Edition) ; and A TUSCAN ROMEO 

AND JULIET. Now first printed. 5s. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S CASTLE RICHMOND. A Novel. New Edition. 5s. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S DOCTOR THORNE. A Novel. 6th Edition. 5s. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THE BERTRAMS. A Novel. 5th Edition. 5s. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S THE KELLYS AND THE O’KELLYS. 4th 

Edition. 5s. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MACDERMOTS OP BALLYCLORAN. 3rd 

Edition. 5s. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. 3rd Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

ALBERT SMITH’S WILD OATS AND DEAD LEAVES. 2nd Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

MISS ANNA DRURY’S MISREPRESENTATION. Third Edition. 5s. 
TILBURY NOGO. By the Author of ‘ Digby Grand.’ 3rd Edition. 5s. 

MRS. GASKELL’S NORTH AND SOUTH. 4th Edition. 5s. 

G. A. SALA’S GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT. 2nd Edition. 5s. 

W. H. WILLS’S OLD LEAVES GATHERED FROM ‘HOUSEHOLD 

WORDS.’ 5s. 

ROBERT-HOUDIN’S MEMOIRS. Written by Himself. 2nd Edition. 5s. 

MISS MULOCK’S HEAD OF THE FAMILY. 6th Edition. 5s. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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Works by Mr. Charles Dickens. 

ORIGINAL EDITIONS. 

THE PICKWICK PAPERS. With Forty-Three Illustrations 

by Seymour and “ Phiz.” 8vo. 11. Is. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. With Forty Illustrations by 

“ Phiz.” 8vo. 11 . Is. 

SKETCHES BY “ BOZ.” A New Edition, with Forty Illus- 

trations by George Cruikshank. 8vo. 11 . Is. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. With Forty Illustrations by 

“Phiz.” 8vo. 11. Is. 

THE OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. With Seventy-Five Illus¬ 
trations by George Cattermole and H. K. Browne. Imperial 8vo. 13s.® 

BARNABY RUDGE : A Tale of the Riots of ’Eighty. With 

Seventy-Eight Illustrations by G. Cattermole and H. K. Browne. Im¬ 
perial 8 vo. 13s. 

AMERICAN NOTES, for General Circulation. Fourth Edi¬ 
tion. 2 vols. post 8vo. 11. Is. 

OLIVER TWIST; or, the Parish-Boy’s Progress. Illustrated 

by George Cruikshank. Third Edition. 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. 5s. 

OLIVER TWIST. 1 vol. 8vo, cloth. Illustrated. 11 s. 
DOMBEY AND SON. With Forty Illustrations by “Phiz.” 

8vo, cloth. 11. Is. 

BLEAK HOUSE. With Forty Illustrations by “Phiz.” 8vo, 

cloth. Ills. 

LITTLE DORRIT. With Forty Illustrations by “Phiz.” 

8vo., cloth. 11. Is. 

HARD TIMES. Small 8vo, cloth. 5$. 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. Third Edition. 

Post 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

A TALE OF TWO CITIES. With Sixteen Illustrations by 

“ Phiz.” 8vo. 9s. 

CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 3 vols. square cloth. 

10s. 6rf. 

CHRISTMAS CAROL. With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 

5 s. 

CRICKET ON THE HEARTH. With Illustrations. Fcap. 

8vo, cloth. 5s. 

THE CHIMES. With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

THE BATTLE OF LIFE. With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth. 5s. 

THE HAUNTED MAN AND THE GHOST’S BARGAIN. 

With Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. 5s. 

CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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BROWN & POLSON’S 

PATENT CORN FLOUR. 

In Packets, 8d.; and Tins, Is. 


As double Profit is allowed upon the sale of numerous imitations, families would 
discourage the substitution of inferior kinds by refusing to receive any but the 
Packages which bear BROWN & POLSON’S name in full. 

Many Grocers, Chemists, &c., who supply tte best-quality, in preference to 
best-profit articles, sell none but BROWN & POLSON S. 



BY HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


RIMMEL’S PERFUME VAPORIZER. 

An Elegant, Cheap, and Portable Apparatus, for diffusing the fragi'ance 
of flowers in apartments, ball-rooms, &c., and for / g Dr 

houses and sick chambers. Recommended by Dr. ,V5 ® „ ’ 

Hassall, &c., as greatly superior to the means in use hitherto. 


Price, from 6s. upwards. 

Sold by all Perfumery Dealers, and by the Inventpr and Patentee, 

E. RIMMEL, Perfumer to the Queen, 

96 Strand. & 24 Cornhiil, London ; and 17 Boulevard des Itauens, Paris. 


GLENF1ELD PATENT STARCH, 

USED IN THE EOYAL LAUNDBY, 

sovran 5 — 


DEBILITY: ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 


» GrTJIDE to the Cure of Nervousness, Low Spirits, Loss of Nervous 

L b?>t o^STof’Two n “' b ^t^K "ho C r,T^TH, M.D ‘ 

8 Burton Crescent, Tavistock Square, London, W.C. 



MORE GRAY HAIR. 

U NWIN & ALBERT’S 
COLUMBIAN HAIR- 
DYE, after Twenty Years’ con¬ 
stant use over the whole world, 
is now universally acknow¬ 
ledged to be the only hair-dye 
I' simple in application, and satls- 
^ factory in the result. 

cases at 5s. 6d., 10s. 6 d. t and 21s. 
beware of imitations. 


KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. 


H AIR-DYEING ROOMS.—UNWIN 
and ALBERTS, 24 Piccadilly, are as private 
and replete with every convenience and comfort as 
alady’s own dressing-room, and where the haircan 
be coloured the lightest shade of flaxen or the dark¬ 
est shade of brown or black, by experienced assLt 
ants at moderate charges. 


tudged by the immense DE- 

f I MAND, this Universal Remedy now stands 
the first in public favour and confidence; this result 
has been acquired by the test of fifty years’ expe¬ 
rience. These Lozenges may be found on . sale to 
everv British colony, and throughout India and 
ChiS they have been highly esteemed wherever 
introduced. For Coughs, Asthma, and all affec- 
tions of the Throat and Chest, they are the most 
agreeable and efficacious remedy, 


Prepared and sold in Boxes, is. Tins, 

o, 9<2 4s. 9d., and 10s. 6d. each, by THOMAS 

KEATING, Chemist, &c., 79 St. Paul’s Church- 

ya Retail° n by all Druggists and Patent Medicine 
Vendors in the World. ; 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT 

Respectfully invites the attention of the Public to the following Numbers of his 

PATENT METALLIC PENS, 

Which, for Quality of Material, Easy Action, and Great Durability, will insure 
universal preference. 

For Ladies’ tlse.— For fine neat writing, especially on thick and highly-finished papers. 
Nos. 1, 173, 303i 604. In Extra-fine Points. j f f > 

For General Use.— Nos. 2, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Fine Points. 

For Bold Free Writing.— Nos. 3, 164, 166, 168, 604. In Medium Points 
For Gentlemen’s Use.— FOR LARGE, FREE, BOLD WRITING.—The Bl'ack Swan 
Quill, Large Barrel Pen, No. 808. The Patent Magnum Bonum, No. 263. In Medium and 
Broad Points. 

For General Writing.— No. 263. In Extra-Fine and Fine Points. No 262 In 
Fine Points. Small Ban-el. No. 810. New Bank Pen. No. 840. The Autograph Pen. 

For Commercial Purposes.—The celebrated Three-hole Correspondence Pen No. 382. 
The celebrated Four-hole Correspondence Pen, No. 202. The Public Pen, No/292.* The 
Public Pen, with Bead, No. 404. Small Barrel Pens, fine and Free, Nos. 392, 405, 603. 

To be had of every respectable Stationer in the World . 

WHOLESALE AND FOR EXPORTATION, AT THE 

Manufactory, Victoria Works, Graham Street; and at 96 New Street 
Birmingham; 91 John Street, New York; and of 
WILLIAM DAVIS, at the London Depot, 37 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 

UNIFORM EDITION. IN CROWN 8vo. 


THE FRENCH REVOLUTION: a History. 

2 vols. 125. 

OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. 

WITH ELUCIDATIONS AND CONNECTING NARRATIVE. 

3 vols. 185. 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING — LIFE OF SCHILLER. 

1 VOl. €5. 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 

4 VOls. 245. 

SARTOR RESARTUS—HERO WORSHIP. 

1 vol. 65. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. 

1 VOl. 65. 

CHARTISM—PAST AND PRESENT. 

1 vol. 65. 

TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN ROMANCE. 

1 vol. 65. 

WILHELM MEISTER. By Goethe. A Translation. 

2 vols. 65. 

CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 










SLACKS SILVER ELECTRO PLATE 


IS A STRONG COATING OF PURE SILVER OVER NICKEL, 

IVIA3MUFiLCTURE3> SOLELY BY RICHARD AND JOHN SXiACK. 

The fact of Twenty Years* wear is ample proof of its durability, and in the hardest use it can never show the brassy 
undcr-surface /so much complained of by many purchasers of Electro-plate. 

EVERY ARTICLE FOR THE TABLE AS IN SILVER.- 

OLD GOODS REPLATED EQUAL TO NEW. 



2 Table Forks or Spoons. 
2 Dessert Forks or Spoons 
2 Tea Spoons f . . . . 


Electro-Plated 
Fiddle Pattern. 

Strong Plated. 
Fiddle Pattern 

Thread Pattern, 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

£ s. d. 

1 10 0 

1 18 0 

2 8 0 

10 0 

1 10 O 

1 15 0 

0 12 0 

0 18 0 

13 6 

c.--- 


King's and Three 
with Shell. 

£ s. d. 

3 0 0 
2 2 0 
1 10 0 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY. 

Messrs. SLACK have been celebrated 50 years for the superior manufacture of their Cutlery. _ 
IVORY TABLE KNIVES, 16s., 20s., 22s.; DESSERT, 11s., 14s., 15s. 6d. per dozen. Best quality, warranted 
to come loose in the handles. Orders Carriage Free per Rall.| 

SLACK’S CATALOGUE 'with 350-Drawings and Prices, Gratis or Post Free. 


RlCHARD&. J0HN SLACK, 

3 3 6- S T RAND. OPPOSITE. SOMERSET HOUSE., 


SANGSTERS' PARASOLS, SUNSHADES, 
AND UMBRELLAS, 

On Fox’s Paragon Frames. 



140 REGENT'STREET, W. 

94 FLEET STREET, E.C. 

10 ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C. 
*75 CHEAPSIDE, E.C. 

* Wholesale Department. 


W and J. SANGSTER beg to call 

• the attention of the Public to their large as¬ 
sortment of SUNSHADES and FANCY PARASOLS 

for this Season, in Brocades, Lace, and Glace Silks, of 
the newest Colours and Styles. 


3,148,000 of ‘SANGSTERS’ ALPACA’ Umbrellas 
have been made under their Patent. They may be 
obtained of all Umbrella Dealers in the Kingdom, 
and if made by their Licensees, should have Labels 
of the annexed Pattern, bearing the words ‘ Sang- 
sters’ Alpaca ’ inside each Umbrella. Goods of their 
own manufacture have Labels with the words ‘ Seme¬ 
sters’, Makers’ 





























Mr. ChafFanbrass and Mr. Solomon Aram. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

THE STATE OF PUBLIC OPINION. 

The d a y of the trial was now quickly coming on, and the London 
orld, especially the world of lawyers, was beginning to talk much 
on the subject. Men about the Inns of Court speculated as to the 

Zfn ’ °f en " g . t0 each other v ery confident opinions as to the 
esult, and offering, on some occasions, bets as well as opinions. 
Tie younger world of barristers was clearly of opinion that Lady. 
Mason was innocent; but a portion, an unhappy portion, was in 
ned to fear, that, in spite of her innocence, she would be found 
guilty. The elder world of barristers was not, perhaps, so de- 
monstrative, but in that world the belief in her innocence was not 
so strong, and the fear of her condemnation much stronger. The 
attorneys, as a rule, regarded her as guilty. To the policeman’s 
mind every man not a policeman is a guilty being, and the 
attorneys perhaps share something of this feeling. But the 
attorneys to a man expected to see her acquitted. Great was 
their faith in Mr. Fumival; great their faith in Solomon Aram • 

" Sf^ than in all was their faith in Mr. Chaffanbrass. If 
Mi. Chaffanbrass could not pull her through, with a prescription of 
twenty years on her side, things must be very much altered indeed 
m our English criminal court. To the outer world, that portion of 
the world which had nothing to do with the administration of the 

terous^^f^ ^ L “t 7 M ^° n haVing been warned prepos- 

terous Of course she was innocent, and of course she would be 

ound to be innocent. And of course, also, that Joseph Mason of 
Groby Park was, and would be found to be, the meanest, the lowest 
the most rapacious of mankind. ’ 

And then the stoiy of Sir Peregrine’s attachment and proposed 
marriage, joined as it was to various hints of the manner in which 
tha marriage had been broken off, lent a romance to the whole 
, and added much to Lady Mason’s popularity. Everybody 
a now heard of it, and everybody was also aware, that though the 
idea of a marriage had been abandoned, there had been no qiTarrel 
The friendship between the families was as close as ever, and 
Sir Peregrine,—so it was understood—had pledged himself to an 
acquittal. It was felt to be a public annoyance that an affair of so 

exciting a nature should be allowed to come off in the little town of 
vol. it. 

M 
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Alston. The court-house, too, was very defective in its arrange¬ 
ments, and ill qualified to give accommodation to the great body of 
would-be attendants at the trial. One leading newspaper went so 
far as to suggest, that in such a case as this, the antediluvian preju¬ 
dices of the British grandmother—meaning the Constitution — 
should be set aside, and the trial should take place in London. 
But I am not aware that any step was taken towards the carrying 
out of so desirable a project. 

Down at Hamworth the feeling in favour of Lady Mason was not 
perhaps so strong as it was elsewhere. Dockwrath was a man not 
much respected, but nevertheless many believed in him; and 
down there, in the streets of Hamworth, he was not slack in 
propagating his view of the question. He had no doubt, he said, 
how the case would go. He had no doubt, although he was well 
aware that Mr. Mason’s own lawyers would do all they could to 
throw over their own client. But ho was too strong, he said, even 
for that. The facts as he would bring them forward would con¬ 
found Bound and Crook, and compel any jury to find a verdict of 
guilty. I do not say that all Hamworth believed in Dockwrath, blit 
his energy and confidence did have its effect, and Lady Mason’s 
case was not upheld so strongly in her own neighbourhood as else- 
where. 

The witnesses in these days were of course very important 
persons, and could not but feel the weight of that attention which 
the world would certainly pay to them. There would be four chief 
witnesses for the prosecution; Dockwrath himself, who would bo 
prepared to speak as to the papers left behind him by old Usbech; 
the man in whose possession now remained that deed respecting the 
partnership which was in truth executed by old Sir Joseph on that 
fourteenth of July; Bridget Bolster; and John Kenneby. Of the 
manner in which Mr. Dockwrath used his position we already 
know enough. The man who held the deed, one Torrington, 
was a relative of Martock, Sir Josephs partner, and had been 
one of his executors. It was not much indeed that he had to say, 
but that little sent him up high in the social scale during those 
days. He lived at Kennington, and he was asked out to dinner in 
that neighbourhood every day for a week running, on the score of 
his connection with the great Orley Farm case. Bridget Bolster 
was still down at the hotel in the West of England, and being of a 
solid, sensible, and somewhat unimaginative turn of mind, probably 
went through her duties to the last without much change of manner. 
But the effect of the coming scenes upon poor John Kenneby was 
terrible. It was to him as though for the time they had made of 
him an Atlas, and compelled him to bear on his weak shoulders the 
weight of the whole world. Men did talk much about Lady Mason 
and*the coming trial; but to him it seemed as though men talked of 
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nothing else. At Hubbles and Grease’s it was found useless to put 
figures into bis bands till all this should be over. Indeed it was 
doubted by many whether be would ever recover bis ordinary tone 
of mind. It seemed to be understood that be would be cross-ex¬ 
amined by Chaffanbrass, and there were those who thought that 
John Kenneby would never again be equal to a day’s work after 
that which he would then be made to endure. That he would have 
been greatly relieved could the whole thing have been wiped away 
from him there can be no manner of doubt; but I fancy that he 
would also have been disappointed. It is much to be great for 
a day, even though that day’s greatness should cause the shipwreck 
of a whole life. 

‘ 1 sh all endeavour to speak the truth,’ said John Kenneby, 
solemnly. 

* troth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth,’ said 
Moulder. 

\es, Moulder, that will be my endeavour; and then I may lay 
my hand upon my bosom and think that I have done my duty by 
my country.’ And as Kenneby spoke he suited the action to the word. 

Quite right, John, said Mrs. Smiley. ‘ Them’s the sentiments 
of a man, and I, as a woman having a right to speak where you are 
concerned, quite approve of them.’ 

‘ They’ll get nothing but the truth out of John,’ said Mrs. Moulder ; 

‘ not if he knows it.’ These last words she added, actuated by ad- 
mil ation of what she had heard of Mr. Chaffanbrass, and perhaps 
with some little doubt as to her brother’s firmness. 

‘ That’s where it is,’ said Moulder. ‘ Lord bless you, John, 
they’ll turn you round their finger like a bit of red tape. Truth ! 
Gammon ! What do they care for truth ?’ 

‘ But I care, Moulder,’ said Kenneby. ‘ I don’t suppose they can 
make me tell falsehoods if I don’t wish it.’ 

‘ Not if you’re the man-1 take you to be,’ said Mrs. Smiley. 

‘ Gammon !’ said Moulder. 

‘ Mr. Moulder, that’s an objectionable word,’ said Mrs. Smiley. 
If John Kenneby is the man I take him to be,—and who’s a right 
to speak if I haven’t, seeing that I am going to commit myself for 
this world into his hands?’—and Mrs. Smiley, as she spoke, sim¬ 
pered, and looked down with averted head on the fulness of her 
Irish tabinet ‘ if he’s the man that I take him to be, he won’t say 
on this thrilling occasion no more than the truth, nor yet no less. 
Kow that isn t gammon—if I know what gammon is.’ 

It will have been already seen that the party in question were 
assembled at Mr. Moulder’s room in Great St. Helen’s. There had 
been a little supper party there to commemorate the final arrange¬ 
ments as to the coming marriage, and the four were now sitting 
round the fire with their glasses of hot toddy at their elbows. 
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Moulder was armed with his pipe, and was enjoying himself in 
that manner which most delighted him. When last we saw him 
he had somewhat exceeded discretion in his cups, and was not 
comfortable. But at the present nothing ailed him. The supper 
had been good, the tobacco was good, and the toddy was good. 
Therefore when the lovely Thais sitting beside him,—Thais how¬ 
ever on this occasion having been provided not for himself but 
for his brother-in-law,—when Thais objected to the use of his 
favourite word, he merely chuckled down in the bottom of his fat. 
throat, and allowed her to finish her sentence. 

Poor John Kenneby had more—much more, on his hands than 
this dreadful trial. Since he had declared that the Adriatic was 
free to wed another, he had found himself devoted and given up to 
Mrs. Smiley. Por some days after that auspicious evening there 
had been considerable wrangling between Mrs. Moulder and 
Mrs. Smiley as to the proceeds of the brick-field; and on this 
question Moulder himself had taken a part. The Moulder interest 
had of course desired that all right of management in the brick-field 
should be vested in the husband, seeing that, according to the 
usages of this country, brick-fields and their belongings appertain 
rather to men than to women; but Mrs. Smiley had soon made it 
evident that she by no means intended to be merely a sleeping 
partner in the firm. At one time Kenneby had entertained a hope 
of escape; for neither would the Moulder interest give way, nor 
would the Smiley. But two hundred a year was a great stake, and 
at last the thing was arranged, very much in accordance with the 
original Smiley view. And now at this most trying period of his 
life, poor Kennedy had upon his mind all the cares of a lover as well 
as the cares of a witness. 

‘ I shall do my best,’ said John. ‘ I shall do my best and then 
throw myself upon Providence.’ 

< And take a little drop of something comfortable in your pocket,’ 
said his sister, ‘so as to sperrit you up a little when your name’s 
called.* 

‘ Sperrit him up!’ said Moulder; ‘ why I suppose he’ll be stand¬ 
ing in that box the best part of a day. I knowed a man was a 
witness ; it was a case of horse-stealing; and the man who was the 
witness was the man who’d took the horse. 

4 And he was witness against hisself !* said Mrs. Smiley. 

4 No; he’d paid for it. That is to say, either he had or he hadn’t. 
That was what they wanted to get out of him, and I’m blessed if he 
didn’t take ’em till the judge wouldn’t set there any longer. And 
then they hadn’t got it out of him.’ 

4 But John Kenneby aint one of that sort,’ said Mrs. Smiley. 

4 1 suppose that man did not want to unbosom himself,’ said 
Kenneby. 
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* Well; no. The likes of him seldom do like to unbosom them¬ 
selves,’ said Moulder. 

‘ But that will be my desire. If they will only allow me to speak 
freely whatever I know about this matter, I will give them no trouble/ 

4 You mean to act honest, John,’ said his sister. 

‘ I always did, Mary Anne.’ 

4 Well now, I’ll tell you what it is,’ said Moulder. 4 As 
Mrs. Smiley don’t like it I won’t say anything more about gammon; 
—not just at present, that is.’ 

4 I’ve no objection to gammon, Mr. Moulder, when properly used,’ 
said Mrs. Smiley, 4 but I look on it as disrespectful; and seeing the 
position which I hold as regards John Kenneby, anything dis¬ 
respectful to him is hurtful to my feelings.’ 

4 All right,’ said Moulder. 4 And now, John, I’ll just tell you 
what it is. You’ve no more chance of being allowed to speak freely 
there than—than—than—no more than if you was in church. 
What are them fellows paid for if you’re to say whatever you 
pleases out in your own way ?’ 

4 He only wants to say the truth, M.,’ said Mrs. Moulder, who 
probably knew less than her husband of the general usages of courts 
of law. 

4 Truth be-,’ said Moulder. 

4 Mr. Moulder!’ said Mrs. Smiley. 4 There’s ladies by, if you’ll 
please to remember.’ 

4 To hear such nonsense sets one past oneself,’ continued he; 4 as 
if all those lawyers were brought together there—the cleverest and 
sharpest fellows in the kingdom, mind you—to listen to a man like 
John here telling his own story in his own way. You’ll have to 
tell your story in their way; that is, in two different ways. There’ll 
be one fellow ’ll make you tell it his way first, and another fellow 
’ll make you tell it again his way afterwards; and its odds but 
what the first ’ll be at you again after that, till you won’t know 
whether you stand on your heels or your head.’ 

4 That can’t be right,’ said Mrs. Moulder. 

4 And why can’t it be right ?’ said Moulder. 4 They’re paid for it; 
it’s their duties; just as it’s my duty to sell Hubbles and Grease’s 
sugar. It’s not for me to say the sugar’s bad, or the samples not 
equal to the last. My duty is to sell, and I sell;—and it’s their duty 
to get a verdict.’ 

4 But the truth, Moulder--!’ said Kenneby. 

4 Gammon!’ said Moulder. 4 Begging your pardon, Mrs. Smiley, 
for making use of the expression. Look you here, John; if you’re 
paid to bring a man off not guilty, won’t you bring him off if you 
can? I’ve been at trials times upon times, and listened till I’ve 
wished from the bottom of my heart that I’d been brought up a 
barrister. Not that I think much of myself, and I mean of course 
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with education and all that accordingly. It’s beautiful to hear 
them. You’ll see a little fellow in a wig, and he’ll get up; and 
there’ll be a man in the box before him,—some swell dressed up to 
his eyes, who thinks no end of strong beer of himself; and in about 
ten minutes he’ll be as flabby as wet paper, and he 11 say on his 
oath, mind you,—just anything that that little fellow wants him to 
say. That’s power, mind you, and I call it beautiful. 

« But it aint justice,’ said Mrs. Smiley. 

« Why not ? I say it is justice. You can have it if you choose to 
pay for it, and so can I. If I buy a greatcoat against the winter, and 
you go out at night without having one, is it injustice because you’re 
perished by the cold while I’m as warm as a toast? I say it’s a 
grand thing to live in a country where one can buy a greatcoat.’ 

~ The argument had got so far, Mr. Moulder certainly having the 
best of it, when a ring at the outer door was heard. 

4 Now who on earth is that?’ said Moulder. 

< Snengkeld, I shouldn’t wonder,’ said his wife. 

‘ I hope it aint no stranger,’ said Mrs. Smiley. ‘ Situated as 
John and I are now, strangers is so disagreeable.’ And then the 
door was opened by the maid-servant, and Mr. Kantwise was shown 
into the room. 

4 Halloo, Kantwise !’ said Mr. Moulder, not rising from his chair, 
or giving any very decided tokens of welcome. ‘ I thought you were 
down somewhere among the iron foundries ? 

< So I was, Mr. Moulder, but I came up yesterday. Mrs. Moulder, 
allow me to have the honour. I hope I see you quite well; but 
looking at you I need not ask. Mr. Kenneby, sir, your very humble 
servant. The day’s coming on fast; isn’t it, Mr. Kenneby ? Ma’am, 
your very obedient. I believe I haven’t the pleasure of being 
acquainted.’ 

‘ Mrs. Smiley, Mr. Kantwise. Mr. Kantwise, Mrs. Smiley,^ said 
the lady of the house, introducing her visitors to each other in the 
appropriate way. 

4 Quite delighted, I’m sure,’ said Kantwise. 

4 Smiley as is, and Kenneby as will he this day three weeks, 
said Moulder; and then they all enjoyed that little joke, Mrs. Smiley 
by no means appearing bashful in the matter although Mr. Kantwise 
was a stranger. 

4 I thought I should find Mr. Kenneby here,’ said Kantwise, 
when the ^subject of the coming nuptials had been sufficiently 
discussed, ‘ and therefore I just stepped in. No intrusion, I hope, 

Mr. Moulder.’ , 

< All right,’ said Moulder; ‘ make yourself at home. There s the 

stuff on the table. You know what the tap is.’ 

< ive just parted from— Mr. Dockwrath,’ said Kantwise, speak¬ 
ing in a tone of voice which implied the great importance of the 
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communication, and looking round the table to see the effect of it 
ujmn the circle. 

Then } ou \ e parted from a very low-lived party, let me tell you 
that, said Moulder. He had not forgotten Dock wrath’s conduct in 
the commercial room at Leeds, and was fully resolved that he never 
would forgive it. 

‘ That’s as may be,’ said Kantwise. 4 1 say nothing on that 
subject at the present moment, either one way or the other. But 
I think you 11 all agree as to this: that at the present moment 
Mr. Dockwrath fills a conspicuous place in the public eye.’ 

‘ By no means so conspicuous as John Kenneby,’ said Mrs. Smiley, 
‘ if I may be allowed in my position to hold an opinion.’ 

‘ That’s as may be, ma’am. I say nothing about that. What 
I hold by is, that Mr. Dockwrath does hold a conspicuous place in 
the public eye.. I’ve just parted with him in Gray’s Inn Lane, and 
he says—that it’s all up now with Lady Mason.’ 

‘ Gammon !’ said Moulder. And on this occasion Mrs. Smiley 
did not rebuke him. 4 What does he know about it more than 
any one else? Will he bet two to one? Because, if so, I’ll take 
if I —only I must see the money down.’ 

‘ 1 don,t know what he’ll bet, Mr. Moulder; only ho says it’s all 
up with her.' 

4 Will he back his side, even handed ?’ 

‘ I aint a betting man, Mr. Moulder. I don’t think it’s right. 
And on such a matter as this, touching the liberty and almost life of 
a lady whom I’ve had the honour of seeing, and acquainted as I am 
with the lady of the other party, Mrs. Mason that is of Groby 
Park, I should rather, if it’s no offence to you, decline the subject of 
—betting.’ 

4 Bother!’ 

4 Now M., in your own house, you know !’ said his wife. 

4 So it is bother. But never mind that. Go on, Kantwise. 
What is this you were saying about Dockwrath?’ 

4 Oh, that's about all. I thought you would like to know what 
they were doing,—particularly Mr. Kenneby. I do hear that they 
mean to be uncommonly hard upon him.’ 

Tne unfortunate witness shifted uneasily in his seat, but at the 
moment said nothing himself. 

‘.Well, now, I can’t understand it./ said Mrs. Smiley, sitting 
upright in her chair, and tackling herself to the discussion as though 
she meant to express her opinion, let who might think differently. 

4 How is any one to put words into my mouth if I don’t choose to 
speak then? There’s John’s waistcoat is silk.’ Upon which they 
all looked at. Kenneby’s waistcoat, and, with the exception of 
Kantwise, acknowledged the truth of the assertion. 
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‘ That’s as may be,’ said he, looking round at it from the corner 
of his eyes. 

‘ And do you mean to say that all the barristers in London will 
make me say that it’s made of cloth ? It’s ridic’lous—nothing short 
of ridic’lous.’ 

‘ You’ve never tried, my dear,’ said Moulder. 

‘ I don’t know about being your dear, Mr. Moulder-’ 

‘ Nor yet don’t I neither, Mrs. Smiley,’ said the wife. 

‘ Mr. Kenneby’s my dear, and I aint ashamed to own him,—before 
men and women. But if he allows hisself to be hocussed in that 
way, I don’t know but what I shall be ashamed. I call it hocussing 
—just hocussing.’ 

‘ So it is, ma’am,’ said Kantwise, ‘ only this, you know, if I 
hocus you, why you hocus me in return; so it isn’t so very unfair, 
you know.’ 

‘ Unfair!’ said Moulder. 4 It’s the fairest thing that is. It’s the 
bulwark of the British Constitution.’ 

‘ What! being badgered and browbeat,?’ asked Kenneby, who 
was thinking within himself that if this were so he did not care if 
he lived somewhere beyond the protection of that blessed iEgis. 

‘ Trial by jury is,’ said Moulder. 4 And how can you have trial 
by jury if the witnesses are not to be cross-questioned ?’ 

To this position no one was at the moment ready to give an 
answer, and Mr. Moulder enjoyed a triumph over his audience. 
That he lived in a happy and blessed country Moulder was well 
aware, and with those blessings he did not wish any one to tamper. 
‘ Mother,’ said a fastidious child to his parent, ‘ the bread is gritty 
and the butter tastes of turnips.’ ‘Turnips indeed,—and gritty!’ 
said the mother. ‘ Is it not a great thing to have bread and butter 
at all ?’ I own that my sympathies are with the child. Bread and 
butter is a great thing; but I would have it of the best if that be 
possible. 

After that Mr. Kantwise was allowed to dilate upon the subject 
which had brought him there. Mr. Dockwrath had been summoned 
to Bedford Bow, and there had held a council of war together with 
Mr. Joseph Mason and Mr. Matthew Bound. According to his own 
story Mr. Matthew had quite come round and been forced to ac¬ 
knowledge all that Dockwrath had done for the cause. In Bedford 
Bow there was no doubt whatever as to the verdict. ‘ That 
woman Bolster is quite clear that she only signed one deed,’ said 
Kantwise. 

‘ I shall say nothing—nothing here,’ said Kenneby. 

Quite right, John,’ said Mrs. Smiley. 6 Your feelings on the 
occasion become you.’ 

‘ I’ll lay an even bet she’s acquitted,’ said Moulder. 4 And I’ll 
do it in a ten-p’und note.’ 













CHAPTEB XXII. 


WHAT THE FOUR LAWYERS THOUGHT ABOUT IT. 

I have spoken of the state of public opinion as to Lady Mason’s 
coming trial, and have explained that for the most part men’s 
thoughts and sympathies took part with her. But I cannot say 
that such was the case with the thoughts of those who were most 
closely concerned with her in the matter,—whatever may have 
been their sympathies. Of the state of Mr. Furnival’s mind on the 
matter enough has been said. But if he had still entertained any 
shadow of doubt as to his client’s guilt or innocence, none what¬ 
ever was entertained either by Mr. Aram or by Mr. Chaffanbrass. 
From the day on which they had first gone into the real circum¬ 
stances of the case, looking into the evidence which could be adduced 
against their client, and looking also to their means of rebutting that 
evidence, they had never felt a shadow of doubt upon the subject. 
But yet neither of them had ever said that she was guilty. Aram, 
in discussing with his clerks the work which it was necessary that 
they should do in the matter, had never expressed such an opinion; 
nor had Chaffanbrass done so in the consultations which he had 
held with Aram. As to the verdict they had very often expressed 
an opinion,—differing considerably. Mr. Aram was strongly of 
opinion that Lady Mason would be acquitted, resting that opinion, 
mainly on his great confidence in the powers of Mr. Chaffanbrass. 
But Mr. Chaffanbrass would shake his head, and sometimes say that 
things were not now as they used to be. 

6 That may be so in the City,’ said Mr. Aram. ‘ But you won’t 
find a City jury down at Alston.’ 

‘ It’s not the juries, Aram. It’s the judges. It usedn’t to be so, 
but it is now. When a man has the last word, and will take the 
trouble to use it, that’s everything. If I were asked what point 
I’d best like to have in my favour, I’d say, a deaf judge. Or if not 
that, one regularly tired out. I’ve sometimes thought I’d like to 
be a judge myself, merely to have the last word.’ 

‘ That wouldn’t suit you at all, Mr. Chaffanbrass, for you’d be 
sick of it in a week.’ 

‘ At any rate I’m not fit for it,’ said the great man meekly. ‘ I’ll 
tell you what, Aram, I can look back on life and think that I’ve 
done a deal of good in my way. I’ve prevented unnecessary blood- 
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slied. I’ve saved tlie country thousands of pounds in the mainte¬ 
nance of men who’ve shown themselves well able to maintain 
themselves. And I’ve made the Crown lawyers very careful as to 
what sort of evidence they would send up to the Old Bailey. But 
my chances of life have been such that they haven’t made me fit to 
be a judge. I know that.’ 

‘ I wish I might see you on the bench to-morrowonly that we 
shouldn’t know what to do without you,’ said the civil attorney. It 
was no more than the fair every-day flattery of the world, for the 
practice of Mr, Solomon Aram in his profession was quite as surely 
attained as was that of Mr. Chaffanbrass. And it could hardly be 
called flattery, for Mr. Solomon Aram much valued the services ol 
Mr. Chaffanbrass, and greatly appreciated the peculiar turn .of that 
gentleman’s mind. 

The above conversation took place in Mr. Solomon Aram s private 
room in Bucklersbury. In that much-noted city thoroughfare 
Mr. Aram rented the first floor of a house over an eating establish¬ 
ment. He had no great paraphernalia of books and boxes and 
clerks’ desks, as are apparently necessary to attorneys in general. 
Three clerks he did employ, who sat in one room, and he himself 
sat in that behind it. So at least they sat when they were to be 
found at the parent establishment; but, as regarded the attorney 
himself and his senior assistant, the work of their lives was carried 
on chiefly in the courts of law. The room in which Mr. Aram was 
now sitting was furnished with much more attention to comfort 
than is usual in lawyers’ chambers. Mr. Chaffanbrass was at 
present lying, with his feet up, on a sofa against the wall, in a 
position of comfort never attained by him elsewhere till the after- 
dinner hours had come to him; and Mr. Aram himself filled an easy 
louno-ing-chair. Some few law papers there were scattered on the 
library table, but none of those piles of dusty documents which 
<rive to a stranger, on entering an ordinary attorney’s room, so 
terrible an idea of the difficulty and dreariness of the profession. 
There were no tin boxes with old names labelled on them; there 
were no piles of letters, and no pigeon-holes loaded with old memo¬ 
randa. On the whole Mr. Aram’s private room was smart and 
attractive; though, like himself, it had an air rather of pretence 
than of steady and assured w'ell-being. 

It is not quite the thing for a barrister to wait upon an attorney, 
and therefore it must not be supposed that Mr. Chaffanbrass had 
come to Mr. Aram with any view to immediate business; but never¬ 
theless, as the two men understood each other, they could say what 
they had to say as to this case of Lady Mason’s, although their 
present positions were somewhat irregular. They were both to 
meet Mr. Fumival and Felix Graham on that afternoon in Mr. Fui- 
nival’s chambers wdth reference to the division of those labours 
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which were to be commenced at Alston on the day but one follow¬ 
ing, and they both thought that it might be as well that they should 
say a word to each other on the subject before they went there. 

‘ I suppose you know nothing about the panel down there, eh?’ 
said Chaffanbrass. 

‘ Well, I have made some inquiries; but I don’t think there’s 
anything especial to know;—nothing that matters. If I were you, 
Mr. Chaffanbrass, I wouldn’t have any Ham worth people on the 
jury, for they say that a prophet is never a prophet in his own 
country.’ 

‘ But do you know the Hamworth people ?’ 

‘ Oh, yes; I can tell you as much as that. But I don’t think it 
will matter much who is or is not on the jury.’ 

4 And why not ?* 

If those two witnesses break down—that is, Kenneby and Bolster, 
no jury can convict her. And if they don’t-’ 

‘ Then no jury can acquit her. But let me tell you, Aram, that 
it’s not every man put into a jury-box who can tell whether a 
witness has broken down or not.’ 

‘ But from what I hear, Mr. Chaffanbrass, I don’t think either of 
these can stand a chance;—that is, if they both come into your 
hands.’ 

4 But they won’t both come into my hands,’ said the anxious hero 
of the Old Bailey. 

‘ Ah! that’s where it is. That’s where we shall fail. Mr. Fur- 
nival is a great man, no doubt.’ 

‘ A very great man,—in his way,’ said Mr. Chaffanbrass. 

4 But if he lets one of those two slip through his fingers the 
thing’s over.’ 

4 You know my opinion,’ said Chaffanbrass. 4 1 think it is all over. 
If you’re right in what you say,—that they’re both ready to swear 
in their direct evidence that they only signed one deed on that day, 
no vacillation afterwards would have any effect on the judge. It’s 
just possible, you know, that their memory might deceive them.’ 

4 Possible ! I should think so. I’ll tell you what, Mr. Chaffanbrass, 
if the matter was altogether in your hands I should have no fear,— 
literally no fear.’ 

4 Ah, you’re partial, Aram.’ 

4 It couldn’t be so managed, could it, Mr. Chaffanbrass ? It would 
be a great thing; a very great thing.’ But Mr. Chaffanbrass said that 
he thought it could not be managed. The success or safety of a 
client is a very great thing;—in a professional point of view a very 
great thing indeed. But there is a matter which in legal eyes is 
greater even than that. Professional etiquette required that the 
cross-examination of these two most important witnesses should not 
be left in the hands of the same barrister. 
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And then the special attributes of Kenneby and Bridget Bolster 
were discussed between them, and it was manifest that Aram knew 
with great accuracy the characters of the persons with whom he 
had to deal. That Kenneby might he made to say almost anything 
was taken for granted. With him there would be very great scope 
for that peculiar skill with which Mr. Chaffanbrass was so wonder¬ 
fully gifted. In the hands of Mr. Chaffanbrass it was not impro¬ 
bable that Kenneby might be made to swear that he had signed two, 
three, four—any number of documents on that fourteenth of July, 
although he had before sworn that he had only signed one. 
Mr . Chaffanbrass indeed might probably make him say anything 
that he pleased. Had Kenneby been unsupported the case would 
have been made safe,—so said Mr. Solomon Aram,—by leaving 
Kenneby in the hands of Mr. Chaffanbrass. But then Bridget 
Bolster was supposed to be a witness of altogether a different class 
of character. To induce her to say exactly the reverse of that 
which she intended to say might, no doubt, be within the power 
of man. Mr. Aram thought that it would be within the power of 
Mr. Chaffanbrass. He thought, however, that it would as certainly 
be beyond the power of Mr. Furnival; and when the great man 
lying on the sofa mentioned the name of Mr. Felix Graham, 
Mr.'Aram merely smiled. The question with him was this:— 
Which would be the safest course ?—to make quite sure of Kenneby 
by leaving him with Chaffanbrass; or to go for the double stake by 
handing Kenneby over to Mr. Furnival and leaving the task of diffi¬ 
culty to the great master ? 

‘ When so much depends upon it, I do detest all this etiquette 
and precedence,’ said Aram with enthusiasm. ‘ In such a case 
Mr. Furnival ought not to think of himself.’ 

‘ My dear Aram,’ said Mr. Chaffanbrass, ‘ men always think of 
themselves first. And if we were to go out of the usual course, do 
you conceive that the gentlemen on the other side would fail to 
notice it?’ 

‘ Which shall it be then?’ 

‘ I’m quite indifferent. If the memory of either of these two 
persons is doubtful,—and after twenty years it may be so,— 
Mr. Furnival will discover it.’ 

‘ Then on the whole I’m disposed to think that I d let him take 

the man.’ , 

‘ Just as you please, Aram. That is, if he’s satisfied also. 

«i’ m n ot going to have my client overthrown, you know,’ said 
Ar am • And then you’ll take Dockwrath also, of course. I don’t 
know that it will have much effect upon the case, but I shall like to 
see Dockwrath in your hands; I shall indeed.’ 

‘ I doubt he’ll be too many for me.’ 

‘Ha, ha, ha!’ Aram might well laugh; for when had any 
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one shown himself able to withstand the powers of Mr. Chaffan- 

brass ? 

‘ They say he is a sharp fellow,’ said Mr. Chaffanbrass. < Well, we 
must be off. When those gentlemen at the West End get into Par¬ 
liament it does not do to keep them waiting. Let one of your 
fellows get a cab.’ And then the barrister and the attorney started 
from Bucklersbuiy for the general meeting of their forces to be held 
m the Old Square, Lincolns Inn. 

We have heard how it came to pass that Felix Graham had been 
induced to become one of that legal phalanx which was employed 
on behalf of Lady Mason. It was now some days since he had left 
JSonmgsby, and those days with him had been very busy. He had 
never yet undertaken the defence of a person in a criminal court 
and had much to learn,—or perhaps he rather fancied that he had! 
And then that affair of Mary Snow’s new lover was not found to 
arrange itself altogether easily. When he came to the details of his 
dealings with the different parties, every one wanted from him twice 
as much money as he had expected. The chemist was very willing 
to have a partner, but then a partnership in his business was, act 
coi mg to his view of the matter, a peculiarly expensive luxury. 
Snow pere, moreover, came forward with claims which he rested on 
such various arguments, that Graham found it almost impossible to 
resist them. At first,—that is immediately subsequent to the inter¬ 
view between him and his patron described in a preceding chapter 
Giaham had been visited by a very repulsive attorney who had 
talked loudly about the cruel wrongs of his ill-used client. This 
phasis of the affair would have been by far the preferable one; but 
the attorney and his client probably disagreed. Snow wanted im¬ 
mediate money, and as no immediate money was forthcoming 
through the attorney, he threw himself repentant at Graham’s 
feet, and took himself off with twenty shillings. But his penitence 
and his wants, and his tears, and the thwarted ambition of his 
parental mind were endless; and poor Felix hardly knew where 
to turn himself without seeing him. It seemed probable that every 
emzen of the courts of law in London would be told before lono- 
the sad tale of Mary Snow’s injuries. And then Mrs. Thomas 
wanted money,—more money than she had a right to want in 
accordance with the terms of their mutual agreement. ‘ She had 
been very much put about,’ she said,—‘ dreadfully put about. She 
had had to change her servant three times. There was no knowing 
the trouble Mary Snow had given her. She had, in a great measure 
been forced to sacrifice her school.’ Poor woman ! she thought she 
was telling the truth while making these false plaints. She did not 
mean to be dishonest, but it is so easy to be dishonest without mean¬ 
ing it when one is veiy poor! Mary Snow herself made no claim on 
Her lost lover, no claim for money or for aught besides. When he 
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parted from her on that day without kissing her, Mary Snow knew 
that all that was over. But not the less did Graham recognize her 
claim. The very bonnet which she must wear when she stood before 
the altar with Fitzallen must be paid for out of Graham s pocket. 
That hobby of moulding a young lady is perhaps of all hobbies the 
most expensive to which a young gentleman can apply himself. 

And in these days he heard no word from Noningsby. Augustus 
Staveley was up in town, and once or twice they saw each other. 
But, as may easily be imagined, nothing was said between them 
about Madeline. As Augustus had once declared, a man does not 
talk to his friend about his own sister. And then hearing nothing 
—as indeed how could he have heard anything ?—Graham en¬ 
deavoured to assure himself that that was all over. His hopes 
had ran high at that moment when his last interview with the 
judge had taken place; but after all to what did that amount ? 
He°had never even asked Madeline to love him. He had been 
such a fool that he had made no use of those opportunities which 
chance had thrown in his way. He had been told that he might 
fairly aspire to the hand of any lady. And yet when he had really 
loved, and the girl whom he had loved had been close to him, he 
had not dared to speak to her! How could he now expect that she, 
in his absence, should care for him ? 

With all these little troubles around him he went to work an 
Lady Mason’s case, and at first felt thoroughly well inclined to 
give her all the aid in his power. He saw Mr. Fumival on different 
occasions, and did much to charm that gentleman by his enthusiasm 
in this matter. Mr. Fumival himself could no longer be as enthusi¬ 
astic as he had been. The skill of a lawyer he would still give if 
necessary, but the ardour of the loving friend was waxing colder 
from day to day. Wbuld it not be better, if such might be possible, 
that the whole affair should be given up to the hands of Chaffan- 
brass who could be energetic without belief, and of Graham tv ho 
was energetic because he believed ? So he would say to himself 
frequently. But then he would think again of her pale face and 
acknowledge that this was impossible. He must go on till the end. 
But, nevertheless, if this young man could believe, would it not be 
well that he should bear the brunt of the battle ? That fighting of a 
battle without belief is, I think, the sorriest task which ever falls to 
the lot of any man. 

But, as the day grew nigh, a shadow of unbelief, a dim passing 
shade—a shade which would pass, and then return, and then pass 
again—flitted also across the mind of Felix Graham. His theory 
had been, and still was, that those two witnesses, Kenneby and 
Bolster, were suborned by Dockwrath to swear falsely. He had 
commenced by looking at the matter with a full confidence in his 
client’s innocence, a confidence which had come from the outer 
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world, from liis social convictions, and the knowledge which he had 
of the confidence of others. Then it had been necessary for him to 
reconcile the stories which Kenneby and Bolster were prepared to 
tell with this strong confidence, and he could only do so by be¬ 
lieving that they were both false and had been thus suborned. 
But what if they were not false? What if he were judging 
them wrongfully? I do not say that he had ceased to believe 
in Lady Mason; but a shadow of doubt would occasionally cross 
his mind, and give to the whole affair an aspect which to him was 
very tragical. 

He had reached Mr. Furnival’s chambers on this day some few 
minutes before his new allies, and as he was seated there discussing 
the matter which was now so interesting to them all, he blurted 
out a question which nearly confounded the elder barrister 
I suppose there can really be no doubt as to her innocence ?’ 

What was Mr. Furnival to say ? Mr. Chaffanbrass and Mr. Aram 
had asked no such question. Mr. Bound had asked no such 
question when he had discussed the whole matter confidentially 
with him. It was a sort of question never put to professional men, 
and one which Felix Graham should not have asked. Nevertheless 
it must be answered. 

‘ Eh ?’ he said. 

‘ I suppose we may take it for granted that Lady Mason is really 
innocent, that is, free from all falsehood or fraud in this matter ? 

‘ Eeally innocent! Oh yes ; I presume we take that for granted, 
as a matter of course.’ 

r * But y ou yourself, Mr. Furnival; you have no doubt about it ? 
You have been concerned in this matter from the beginning, and 
therefore I have no hesitation in asking you.’ 

But that was exactly the reason why he should have hesitated! 
At least so Mr. Furnival thought. « Who; I? No; I have no 
doubt; none in the least,’ said he. And thus the lie which he had 
been trying to avoid, was at last told. 

The assurance thus given was very complete as far as the words 
were concerned; but there was something in the tone of Mr. Fur¬ 
nival s voice, which did not quite satisfy Felix Graham. It was not 
that he thought that Mr. Furnival had spoken falsely, but the 
answer had not been made in a manner to set his own mind at rest. 
Why had not Mr. Furnival answered him with enthusiasm ? Why 
had he not, on behalf of his old friend, shown something like 
indignation that any such doubt should have been expressed ? His 
words had been words of assurance ; but, considering the subject, his¬ 
tone had contained no assurance. And thus the shadow of doubt 
flitted backwards and forwards before Graham’s mind. 

Then the general meeting of the four lawyers was held, and the 
various arrangements necessary for the coming contest were settled. 
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No such impertinent questions were asked then, nor were there any 
communications between them of a confidential nature. Mr. Chaffan- 
brass and Solomon Aram might whisper together, as might also 
Mr. Furnival and Felix Graham; but there could be no whispering 
when all the four were assembled. The programme of their battle 
was settled, and then they parted with the understanding that they 
were to meet again in the court-house at Alston. 


CHAPTEK XXIII. 

THE EVENING BEFORE THE TRIAL. 

The eve of the trial had now come, and still there had been no 
confidence between the mother and the son. No words of kindness 
had been spoken with reference to that terrible event which was so 
near at hand. Lucius had in his manner been courteous to his 
mother, but he had at the same time been very stern. He had 
seemed to make no allowance for her sorrows, never saying to her 
one of those soft words which we all love to hear from those around 
us when we are suffering. Why should she suffer thus ? Had she 
chosen to lean upon him, he would have borne on her behalf all this 
trouble and vexation. As to her being guilty—as to her being 
found guilty by any twelve jurymen in England,—no such idea 
ever entered his head. I have said that many people had begun to 
suspect; but no such suspicions had reached his ears. What man, 
unless it should be some Dockwrath, would whisper to the son the 
possibility of his mother’s guilt? Dockwrath had done more than 
whisper it; but the words of such a man could have no avail with 
him against his mother’s character. 

On that day Mrs. Orme had been with Lady Mason for some 
hours, and had used all her eloquence to induce the mother even 
then to divulge her secret to her son. Mrs. Orme had suggested 
that Sir Peregrine should tell him ; she had offered to tell him her¬ 
self; she had proposed that Lady Mason should write to Lucius. 
But all had been of no avail. Lady Mason had argued, and had 
argued with some truth, that it was too late to tell him now, with 
the view of obtaining from him support during the trial. If he 
were now told, he would not recover from the first shock of the 
blow in time to appear in court without showing on his brow the 
perturbation of his spirit. His terrible grief would reveal the secret 
to every one. ‘ When it is over,’—she had whispered at last, as 
Mrs. Orme continued to press upon her the absolute necessity that 
Lucius should give up the property,—* when it is over, you shall 
do it.’ 
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With this Mrs. Orme was obliged to rest contented. She had not 
the heart to remind Lady Mason how probable it was that the truth 
might be told out to all the world during the next two or three 
days;—that a verdict of Guilty might make any further telling 
unnecessary. And indeed it was not needed that she should do so. 
In this respect Lady Mason was fully aware of the nature of the 
ground on which she stood. 

Mrs. Orme had sat with her the whole afternoon, only leaving 
herself time to be ready for Sir Peregrine’s dinner; and as she left 
her she promised to be with her early on the following morning to 
go with her down to the court. Mr. Aram was also to come to the 
Farm for her, and a closed carriage had been ordered from the inn 
for the occasion. 

‘ You won’t let him prevent you ?’ were the last words she spoke, 
as Mrs. Orme then left her. 

^ ‘ He will not wish to do so,’ said Mrs. Orme. ‘ He has already 
given me his permission. He never goes back from his word, you 
know.’ 

This had been said in allusion to Sir Peregrine. When Mrs. Orme 
had first proposed to accompany Lady Mason to the court and to sit 
by her side during the whole trial, he had been much startled. He 
had been startled, and for a time had been very unwilling to accede 
to such a step. The place which she now proposed to fill was one 
which he had intended to fill himselfbut he had intended to stand 
by an innocent, injured lady, not a perpetrator of midnight forgery. 
He had intended to support a spotless being, who would then be his 
wife,—not a woman who for years had lived on the proceeds of 
fraud and felony, committed by herself! 

‘ Edith,’ he had said, ‘ you know that I am unwilling to oppose 
you; but I think that in this your feelings are carrying you too 
far.’ 

‘ A T o, father,’ she answered, not giving way at all, or showing 
herself minded to be turned from her purpose by anything he might 
say. ‘Do not think so; think of her misery. How could she 
endure it by herself?’ 

4 Think of her guilt, Edith !’ 

‘ I will leave others to think of that. But, father, her guilt will 
not stain me. Are we not bound to remember what injury she 
might have done to us, and how we might still have been ignorant 
of all this, had not she herself confessed it—for our sakes—for our 
sakes, father ?’ 

And then Sir Peregrine gave way. When this argument was 
used to him, he was forced to yield. It was true that, had not that 
woman been as generous as she was guilty, he would now have been 
bound to share her shame. The whole of this affair, taken together, 
had nearly laid him prostrate; but that which had gone the farthest 
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towards effecting this ruin, was the feeling that he owed so much 
to Lady Mason. As regarded the outer world, the injury to him 
would have been much more terrible had he married her; men 
would then have declared that all was over with him; but as 
regards the inner man, I doubt whether he would not have borne 
that better. It was easier for him to sustain an injury than a 
favour,—than a favour from one whom his judgment compelled him 
to disown as a friend. 

But he had given way, and it was understood at The Cleeve that 
Mrs. Orme was to remain by Lady Mason’s side during the trial. 
To the general household there was nothing in this that was 
wonderful. They knew only of the old friendship. To them the 
question of her guilt was still an open question. As others had 
begun to doubt, so had they; but no one then presumed that Sir 
Peregrine or Mrs. Orme had any doubt. That they were assured 
of her innocence was the conviction of all Hamworth and its neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

‘ He never goes back from his word, you know,’ Mrs. Orme had 
said; and then she kissed Lady Mason, and went her way. She 
had never left her without a kiss, had never greeted her without a 
warm pressure of the hand, since that day on which the secret had 
been told in Sir Peregrine’s library. It would be impossible to 
-describe how great had been the worth of this affection to Lady 
Mason; but it may almost be said that it had kept her alive. She 
herself had said but little about it, uttering but few thanks; but not 
the less had she recognized the value of what had been done for her. 
She had even become more free herself in her intercourse with Mrs. 
Orme,—more open in her mode of speech,—had put herself more on 
an equality with her friend, since there had ceased to be anything 
hidden between them. Previously Lady Mason had felt, and had 
occasionally expressed the feeling, that she was hardly fit to asso¬ 
ciate on equal terms with Mrs. Orme; but now there was none of 
this,—now, as they sat together for hours and hours, they spoke, 
and argued, and lived together as though they were equal. But 
1 nevertheless, could she have shown her love by any great deed, 

there was nothing which Lady Mason would not have done for 
Mrs. Orme. 

She was now left alone, and according to her daily custom would 
remain there till the servant told her that Mr. Lucius was waiting 
for her in the dining-room. In an early part of this story I have 
endeavoured to describe how this woman sat alone, witlj deep 
sorrow in her heart and deep thought on her mind, when she first 
learned what terrible things were ooming on her. The idea, how¬ 
ever, which the reader will have conceived of her as she sat there 
will have come to him from the skill of the artist, and not from the 
words of the writer. If that drawing is now near him, let him go 
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back to it. Lady Mason was again sitting in the same room— that 
pleasant room, looking out through the verandah on to the slopino- 

-r n , d m Cba , U ’ ; ° ne hand again rested open on the arm 

hL ^1 hai1 ’ Wi | lJ + < l be ° her su PP° rted hcr &ce as she leaned upon 
her elbow; and the sorrow was still in her heart, and the deep 

thought in her mind But the lines of 'her face were altered, and 
the spirit expressed by it was changed. There was less of beauty 
less of charm, less of softness ; but in spite of all that she had gone 

7 t ; ere was mo f® f strength,-more of the power to resist 
a,]l that this world could do to lier. 

It would he wrong to say that she was in any degree a hypocrite. 
A man is no more a hypocrite because his manner and gait when he 
is alone are different from those which he assumes in company, than 

on r a T S a drossin S;g° wn in the morning, whereas he puts 
on a black coat in the evening. Lady Mason in the present crisis 
of her life endeavoured to be true in all her dealings with Mrs 
Orme; but nevertheless Mrs. Orme had not yet read her character' 
As she now sat thinking of what the morrow would brin°- upon her 
-thinking of all that the malice of that man Dock wrath had 
brought upon her,-she resolved that she would still struggle on 
with a bold front. It had been brought home to her that he he’- 
son, the being for whom her soul had been imperilled, and all her 
hopes for this world destroyed,—that he must be told of his mother’s 
guilt and shame. Let him be told, and then let him leave her 
whilehisanguish and the feeling of his shame were hot upon him. 
fenould she be still a free woman when this trial was over she 
would move herself away at once, and then let him be told. But 
stnl it would be well—well for his sake, that his mother should not 
be found guilty by the law. It was still worth her while to 
struggle. The world was very hard to her, bruising her to the very 
soul at every turn, allowing her no hope, offering to her no drop of 
cool water in her thirst. But still for him there was some future 
career; and that career perhaps need not be blotted by the public 
notice of his mother’s guilt. She would still fight against her foes 
—still show to tha,t court, and to the world that would then gaze at 

her, a front on which guilt should not seem to have laid its hideous 
defacing hand. ’ 

I here was much that was wonderful about this woman. While 
she was with those who regarded her with kindness she could bo 
so soft and womanly; and then, when alone, she could be so stem 
and h l d ! ^ nd lt ma y be said that she felt but little pity for her¬ 
self Though she recognized the extent of her misery, she did not 
complain of it. Even in her inmost thoughts her plaint was this — 
tnat he, her son, should be doomed to suffer so deeply for her sin' 
Sometimes she would utter to that other mother a word of wailing 
in that he would not be soft to her; but even in that she did not 
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mean to complain of him. She knew in her heart of hearts that she 
had no right to expect such softness. She knew that it was better 
that it should be as it now was. Had he stayed with her from mom 
till evening, speaking kind words to her, how could she have failed 
to tell him ? In sickness it may irk us because we are not allowed 
to take the cool drink that would be grateful; but what man in his 
senses would willingly swallow that by which his very life would 
be endangered ? It was thus she thought of her son, and what his 
love might have been to her. 

Yes; she would still bear up, as she had borne up at that oth^r 
trial. She would dress herself with care, and go down into the 
court with a smooth brow. Men, as they looked at her, should not 
at once say, ‘ Behold the face of a guilty woman !* There was still 
a chance in the battle, though the odds were so tremendously 
against her. It might be that there was but little to which she 
could look forward, even though the verdict of the jury should be 
in her favour ; but all that she regarded as removed from her by a 
great interval. She had promised that Lucius should know all 
after the trial,—that he should know all, so that the property might 
be restored to its rightful owner; and she was fully resolved that 
this promise should be kept. But nevertheless there was a long 
interval. If she could battle through this first danger,—if by the 
skill of her lawyers she could avert the public declaration of her 
guilt, might not the chances of war still take some further turn in 
her favour ? And thus, though her face was pale with suffering and 
thin with care, though she had realized the fact that nothing 
short of a miracle could save her,—still she would hope for that 
miracle. 

But the absolute bodily labour which she was forced to endure 
was so hard upon her! She would dress herself, and smooth her 
brow for the trial; but that dressing herself, and that maintenance 
of a smooth brow would impose upon her an amount of toil which 
would almost overtask her physical strength. 0 reader, have 
you ever known what it is to rouse yourself and go out to the 
world on your daily business, when all the inner man has revolted 
against work, when a day of rest has seemed to you to be worth a 
year of life ? If she could have rested now, it would have been 
worth many years of life,—worth all her life. She longed for rest, 
—to be able to lay aside the terrible fatigue of being ever on 
the watch. From the burden of that necessity she had never 
been free since her crime had been first committed. She had 
never known true rest. She had not once trusted herself to sleep 
without the feeling that her first waking thought would be one of 
horror,, as the remembrance of her position came upon her. In 
every word she spoke, in every trifling action of her life, it was 
necessary that she should ask herself how that word and action 
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might tell upon her chances of escape. She had striven to be true 
and honest,—true and honest with the exception of that one deed. 
But that one deed had communicated its poison to her whole life. 
Truth and honesty — fair, unblemished truth and open-handed, 
fearless honesty,—had been impossible to her. Before she could 
be true and honest it would be necessary that she should go back 
and cleanse herself from the poison of that deed. Such cleansing 
is to be done. Men have sinned deep as she had sinned, and, lepers 
though they have been, they have afterwards been clean. But that 
task of cleansing oneself is not an easy one;—the waters of that 
Jordan in which it is needful to wash are scalding hot. The cool 
neighbouring streams of life’s pleasant valleys will by no means 
suffice. 

Since she had been home at Orley Farm she had been very 
scrupulous as to going down into the parlour both at breakfast and 
at dinner, so that she might take her meals with her son. She had 
not as yet omitted this on one occasion, although sometimes the task 
of sitting through the dinner was very severe upon her. On the 
present occasion, the last day that remained to her before the trial— 
perhaps the last evening on which she would ever watch the sun set 
from those windows, she thought that she would spare herself. 
4 Tell Mr. Lucius,’ she said to the servant who came to summon 
her, 4 that I would be obliged to him if he would sit down without me. 
Tell him that I am not ill, but that I would rather not go down to 
dinner!’ But before the girl was on the stairs she had changed her 
mind. Why should she now ask for this mercy? What did it 
matter? So she gathered herself up from the chair, and going 
forth from the room, stopped the message before it was delivered. 
She would bear on to the end. 

She sat through the dinner, and answered the ordinary questions 
which Lucius put to her with her ordinary voice, and then, as was 
her custom, she kissed his brow as she left the room. It must be 
remembered that they were still mother and son, and that there had 
been no quarrel between them. And now, as she went up stairs, 
he followed her into the drawing-room. His custom had been to 
remain below, and though he had usually seen her again during the 
evening, there had seldom or never been any social intercourse 
between them. On the present occasion, however, he followed her, 
and closing the door for her as he entered the room, he sat himself 
down on the sofa, close to her chair. 

4 Mother,’ he said, putting out his hand and touching her arm, 

4 things between us are not as they should be.’ 

She shuddered, not at the touch, but at the words. Things were 
not as they should be between them. 4 No,’ she said. 4 But I am 
sure of this, Lucius, that you never had an unkind thought in your 
heart towards me.’ 
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4 Never, mother. How could I,—to my own mother, who has 
ever been so good to me ? But for the last three months we have 
been to each other nearly as though we were strangers.* 

4 But we have loved each other all the same,* said she. 

4 But love should beget close social intimacy, and above all close 
confidence in times of sorrow. There has been none such between 
us.’ 

What could she say to him? It was on her lips to promise 
him that such love should again prevail between them as soon 
as this trial should be over; but the words stuck in her throat. She 
did not dare to give him so false an assurance. 4 Dear Lucius,* she 
said, 4 if it has been my fault, I have suffered for it.* 

4 I do not say that it is your fault;—nor will I say that it has been 
my own. If I have seemed harsh to you, I beg your pardon.* 

4 No, Lucius, no; you have not been harsh. I have understood 
you through it all.’ 

4 I have been grieved because you did not seem to trust me ;—but 
let that pass now. Mother, I wish that there may be no unpleasant 
feeling between us when you enter on this ordeal to-morrow.* 

4 There is none ;—there shall be none.’ 

4 No one can feel more keenly,—no one can feel so keenly as I do, 
the cruelty with which you are treated. The sight of your sorrow 
has made me wretched.’ 

4 Oh, Lucius !’ 

4 I know how pure and innocent you are-’ 

4 No, Lucius, no.’ 

4 But I say yes; and knowing that, it has cut me to the quick to 
see them going about a defence of your innocence by quips and 
quibbles, as though they were struggling for the escape of a 
criminal.’ 

4 Lucius !’ And she put her hands up, praying for mercy, 
though she could not explain to him how terribly severe were his 
words. 

4 Wait a moment, mother. To me such men as Mr. Chaffanbrass 
and his comrades are odious. I will not, and do not believe that 

their services are necessary to you-* 

4 But, Lucius, Mr. Furnival-’ 

4 Yes; Mr. Furnival! It is he that has done it all. In my heart 
I wish that you had never known Mr. Furnivalnever known him 
as a lawyer that is,* he added, thinking of his own strong love for 
the lawyer’s daughter. 

4 Do not upbraid me now, Lucius. Wait till it is all over.* 

4 Upbraid you ! No. I have come to you now that we may be 
friends. As things have gone so far, this plan of defence must of 
course be carried on. I will say no more about that. But, mother, 

I will go into the court with you to-morrow. That support I can 
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at any rate give you, and they shall see that there is no quarrel be¬ 
tween us.’ 

But Lady Mason did not desire this. She would have wished 
that he might have been miles away from the court had that been 
possible. ‘ Mrs. Orme is to be with me,’ she said. 

Then again there came a black frown upon his brow,—a frown 
such as there had often been there of late. ‘ And will Mrs. Orme’s 
presence make the attendance of your own son improper T 

4 Oh, no ; of course not. I did not mean that, Lucius.’ 

4 Do you not like to have me near you V he asked; and as he 
spoke he rose up, and took her hand as he stood before her. 

She gazed for a moment into his face while the tears streamed 
down from her eyes, and then rising from her chair, she threw her¬ 
self on to his bosom and clasped him in her arms. ‘ My boy ! my 
boy !’ she said. ‘ Oh, if you could be near me, and away from this 
—away from this !* 

She had not intended thus to give way, but the temptation had 
been too strong for her. When she had seen Mrs. Orme and Pere¬ 
grine together,—when she had heard Peregrine’s mother, with words 
expressed in a joyful tone, affect to complain of the inroads which 
her son made upon her, she had envied her that joy. 4 Oh, if it 
could be so with me also!’ she always thought; and the words too 
had more than once been spoken. Now at last, in this last moment, 
as it might be, of her life at home, he had come to her with kindly 
voice, and she could not repress her yearning. 

4 Lucius,’ she said; ‘ dearest Lucius! my own boy! ’ And then 
the tears from her eyes streamed hot on to his bosom. 

4 Mother,’ he said, ‘ it shall be so. I will be with you.’ 

But she was now thinking of more than this—of much more. 
Was it possible for her to tell him now? As she held him in her 
arms, hiding her face upon his breast, she struggled hard to speak 
the word. Then in the midst of that struggle, while there was 
still something like a hope within her that it might be done, she 
rdised her head and looked up into his face. It was not a face 
pleasant to look at, as was that of Peregrine Orme. It was hard in 
its outlines, and perhaps too manly for his age. But she was his 
mother, and she loved it well. She looked up at it, and raising her 
hands she stroked his cheeks. She then kissed him again and 
again, with warm, clinging kisses. She clung to him, holding him 
close to her, while the sobs which she had so long repressed came 
forth from her with a violence that terrified him. Then again she 
looked up into his face with one long wishful gaze; and after that 
she sank upon the sofa and hid her face within her hands. She 
had made the struggle, but it had been of no avail. She could not 
tell him that tale with her own voice. 

4 Mother,* he said, ‘ what does this mean ? I cannot understand 
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such grief as this.’ But for a while she was quite unable to answer. 
The flood-gates were at length opened, and she could not restrain 
the torrent of her sobbings. 

‘ You do not understand how weak a woman can be, she said at 

But in truth he understood nothing of a woman s strength. He 
sat down by her, now and then taking her by the hand when she 
would leave it to him, and in his way endeavoured to comfort her. 
All comfort, we may say, was out of the question ; but by degrees 
she again became tranquil. ‘ It shall be to-morrow as you will 
have it. You will not object to her being with me also ?’ 

He did object, but he could not say so. He would have much 
preferred to be the only friend near to her, but he felt that he 
could not deny her the solace of a woman’s aid and a womans 
countenance. ‘ Oh no,’ he said, ‘if you wish it.’ He would have 
found it impossible to define even to himself the reason for his 
dislike to any assistance coming from the family of the Ormes; but 
the feeling was there, strong within his bosom. , 

‘ And when this is over, mother, we will go away,’ he said. ‘ If 
you would wish to live elsewhere, I will sell the property. It will 
be better perhaps after all that has passed. AVe will go abroad for 

a while/ . . , A , 

She could make no answer to this except pressing his hand. Ah, 
if he had been told—if she had allowed Mrs. Orme to do that kind¬ 
ness for her, how much better for her would it now have been! 
Sell the property! Ah, me! AVere they not words of fearful sound 
in her ears,—words of terrible import ? 

‘ Yes, it shall be so,’ she said, putting aside that last proposition 
of his. ' ‘ AYe will go together to-morrow. Mr. Aram said that he 
would sit at my side, but he cannot object to your being there 
between us.’ Mr. Aram’s name was odious to Lucius Mason. His 
close presence would be odious to him. But he felt that he could 
urge nothing against an arrangement that had now become neces¬ 
sary. Mr. Aram, with all his quibbles, had been engaged, and the 
trial must now be carried through with all the Aram tactics. 

After that Lucius left his mother, and took himself out into the 
dark night, walking up and down on the road between his house 
and the outer gate, endeavouring to understand why his mother 
should be so despondent. That she must fear the result of the tiial, 
he thought, was certain, but he could not bring himself to have any 
such fear. As to any suspicion of her guilt,—no such idea had even 
for one moment cast a shadow upon his peace of mind. 














CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE FIRST JOURNEY TO ALSTON. 

At that time Sir Richard Leatherham was the Solicitor-general, 
and he had been retained as leading counsel for the prosecu¬ 
tion. It was quite understood by all men who did understand 
what was going on in the world, that this trial had been in truth 
instituted by Mr. Mason of Groby with the hope of recovering the 
property which had been left away from him by his father’s will. 
The whole matter had now been so much discussed, that the true 
bearings of it were publicly known. If on the former trial Lady 
Mason had sworn falsely, then there could be no doubt that that 
will, or the codicil to the will, was an untrue document, and the 
property would in that case revert to Mr. Mason, after such further 
legal exercitations on the subject as the lawyers might find neces¬ 
sary and profitable. As far as the public were concerned, and as 
far as the Masons were concerned, it was known and acknowledged 
that this was another struggle on the part of the Groby Park family 
to regain the Orley Farm estate. But then the question had become 
much more interesting than it had been in the days of the old trial, 
through the allegation which was now made of Lady Mason’s guilt. 
Had the matter gone against her in the former trial, her child would 
have lost the property, and that would have been all. But the 
present issue would be very different. It would be much more 
tragical, and therefore of much deeper interest. 

As Alston was so near to London, Sir Richard, Mr. Fumival, 
Mr. Chaffanbrass, and others, were able to go up and down by train, 
—which arrangement was at ordinary assizes a great heartsore to the 
hotel-keepers and owners of lodging-houses in Alston. But on this 
occasion the town was quite full in spite of this facility. The 
attorneys did not feel it safe to run up and down in that way, nor 
did the witnesses. Mr. Aram remained, as did also Mr. Mat Round. 
Special accommodation had been provided for John Kenneby and 
Bridget Bolster, and Mr. Mason of Groby. had lodgings of his 
own. 

Mr. Mason of Groby had suggested to the attorneys in Bedford 
Row that his services as a witness would probably be required, but 
they had seemed to think otherwise. ‘ We shall not call you,’ 
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Mr. Round had said, ‘ and I do not suppose that tho other side will 
do so. They can’t if they do not first serve you.’ But in spite of 
this Mr. Mason had determined to he at Alston. If it were true 
that this woman had robbed him ;—if it could be proved that she had 
really forged a will, and then by crime of the deepest dye taken 
from him for years that which was his own, should he not be there 
to see ? Should he not be a witness to her disgrace ? Should he 
not be the first to know and feel his own tardy triumph ? Pity! 
Pity for her! When such a word was named to him, it seemed to 
him as though the speaker were becoming to a certain extent a 
partner in her guilt. Pity! Yes; such pity as an Englishman who 
had caught the Nana Sahib might have felt for his victim. He had 
complained twenty times since this matter had been mooted of the 
folly of those who had altered the old laws. That folly had probably 
robbed him of his property for twenty years, and would now rob 
him of half his revenge. Not that he ever spoke even to himself of 
revenge. ‘ Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord.’ He would have 
been as able as any man to quote the words, and as willing. Justice, 
outraged justice, was his theme. Whom had he ever robbed ? To 
whom had he not paid all that was owing ? ‘ All that have I done 

from my youth upwards.’ Such were his thoughts of himself; and 
with such thoughts was it possible that he should willingly be absent 
from Alston during such a trial ? 

‘ I really would stay away if I were you,’ Mat Round had said to 
him. 

‘ I will not stay away,’ he had replied, with a look black as a 
thundercloud. Could there really be anything in those suspicions 
of Dockwrath, that his own lawyer had wilfully thrown him over 
once, and was now anxious to throw him over again ? ‘ I will not 

stay away,’ he said; and Dockwrath secured his lodgings for him. 
About this time he was a good deal with Mr. Dockwrath, and almost 
regretted that he had not followed that gentleman’s advice at the 
commencement of the trial, and placed the management of the whole 
concern in his hands. 

Thus Alston was quite alive on the morning of the trial, and the 
doors of the court-house were thronged long before they were 
opened. They who were personally concerned in tho matter, 
whose presence during the ceremony would be necessary, or who 
had legal connection with the matter in hand, were of course not 
driven to this tedious manner of obtaining places. Mr. Dockwrath, 
for instance, did not stand waiting at the door, nor did his friend 
Mr. Mason. Mr. Dockwrath was a great man as far as this day was 
concerned, and could command admittance from the doorkeepers and 
others about the court. But for the outer world, for men and women 
who were not lucky enough to be lawyers, witnesses, jurymen, or 
high sheriff, there was no means of hearing and seeing the events of 
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this stirring day except what might be obtained by exercise of an 
almost unlimited patience. 

There had been much doubt as to what arrangement for her at¬ 
tendance at the court it might be best for Lady Mason to make, and 
some difficulty too as to who should decide as to these arrangements. 
Mr. Aram had been down more than once, and had given a hint 
that it would be well that something should be settled. It had 
ended in his settling it himself,—he, with the assistance of Mrs. Orrne. 
What would Sir Peregrine have said had he known that on any 
subject these two had been leagued in council together ? 

‘ She can go from hence in a carriage—a carriage from the inn,’ 
Mrs. Orme liad said. 

Certainly, certainly; a carriage from the inn; yes. But in the 
evening, ma’am ?’ 

* When the trial is over?’ said Mrs. Orme, inquiring from him his 
meaning. 

‘ We can hardly expect that it shall be over in one day, ma’am. 
She will continue to be on bail, and can return home. I will see 
that she is not annoyed as she leaves the town.’ 

‘ Annoyed ?’ said Mrs. Orme. 

‘ By the people I mean.’ 

‘ Win there be anything of that, sir?’ she asked, turning pale at 
the idea. ‘ I shall be with her, you know.’ 

‘ Through the whole affair, ma’am ?’ 

‘ Yes, through the whole affair.’ 

* They’ll want to have a look at her of course; but,—Mrs. Orme, 
we’ll see that you are not annoyed. Yes; she had better come 
back home the first day. The expense won’t be much; will it ?’ 

‘ Oh no, said Mrs. Orme. ‘ I must return home, you know. 
How many days will it be, sir ?’ 

‘ Well, perhaps two,—perhaps three. It may run on all the week. 
Of course you know, Mrs. Orme-’ 

‘ Kfcow what ?’ she asked. 

‘ When the trial is over, if—if it should go against us,—then you 
must return alone.’ 

And so the matter had been settled, and Mr. Aram himself had 
ordered the carriage from the inn. Sir Peregrine’s carriage would 
have been at their disposal,—or rather Mrs. Orme’s own carriage ; 
but she had felt that The Cleeve arms on The Cleeve panels would 
bo out of place in the streets of Hamworth on such an occasion. It 
would of course be impossible that she should not be recognized in 
the court, but she would do as little as possible to proclaim her own 
presence. 

When the morning came, the very morning of the terrible day, 
Mrs. Orme came down early from her room, as it was necessary 
that she should breakfast two hours before the usual time. She had 
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said nothing of this to Sir Peregrine, hoping that she might have 
been able to escape in the morning without seeing him. She had 
told her son to be there ; but when she made her appearance in the 
breakfast parlour, she found that his grandfather was already with 
him. She sat down and took her cup of tea almost in silence, for 
they all felt that on such a morning much speech was impossible 
for them. 

‘ Edith, my dear/ said the baronet, ‘ you had better eat some¬ 
thing. Think of the day that is before you.’ 

4 Yes, father, I have/ said she, and she lifted a morsel of bread to 
her mouth. 

4 You must take something with you,’ said he, 4 or you will be 
faint in the court. Have you thought how many hours you will be 
there ?’ 

4 I will see to that/ said Peregrine, speaking with a stern decision 
in his voice that was by no means natural to him. 

4 Will you be there, Perry?’ said his mother. 

4 Of course I shall. I will see that you have what you want. 
You will find that I will be near you/ 

4 But how will you get in, my boy ?’ asked his grandfather. 

4 Let me alone for that. I have spoken to the sheriff already. 
There is no knowing what may turn up; so if anything does turn 
up you may be sure that I am near you.’ 

Then another slight attempt at eating was made, the cup of 
tea was emptied, and the breakfast was finished. ‘ Is the carriage 
there, Perry ?’ asked Mrs. Orme. 

‘ Yes ; it is at the door.’ 

c Good-bye, father ; I am so sorry to have disturbed you.’ 

4 Good-bye, Edith; God bless you, and give you strength to bear 
it. And, Edith-’ 

4 Sir ?’ and she held his hand as he whispered to her. 

4 Say to her a word of kindness from me ;—a word of kindness. 
Tell her that I have forgiven her, but tell her also that man’s for¬ 
giveness will avail her nothing.’ 

4 Yes, father, I will.’ 

4 Teach her where to look for pardon. But tell her all the same 
that I have forgiven her.’ 

And then he handed her into the carriage. Peregrine, as he 
stood aside, had watched them as they whispered, and to his mind 
also as he followed them to the carriage a suspicion of what the 
truth might be now made its way. Surety there would be no need 
of all this solemn mourning if she were innocent. Had she been 
esteemed as innocent, Sir Peregrine was not the man to believe 
that any jury of his countrymen could find her guilty. Had this 
been the reason for that sudden change,—for that breaking off of the 
intended marriage ? Even Peregrine, as he went down the steps 
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after his mother, had begun to suspect the truth; and we may say 
that he was the last within all that household who did so. During 
the last week every servant at The Cleeve had whispered to her 
fellow-servant that Lady Mason had forged the will. 

4 I shall be near you, mother/ said Peregrine as he put his hand 
into the carriage ; 4 remember that. The judge and the other fellows 
will go out in the middle of the day to get a glass of wine : I’ll have 
something for both of you near the court/ 

Poor Mrs. Orme as she pressed her son’s hand felt much relieved 
by the assurance. It was not that she feared anything, but she was 
going to a place that was absolutely new to her,—to a place in 
which the eyes of many would be fixed on her,—to a place in which 
the eyes of all would be fixed on the companion with whom she 
would be joined. Her heart almost sank within her as the carriage 
drove away. She would be alone till she reached Orley Farm, and 
there she would take up not only Lady Mason, but Mr. Aram also. 
How would it be with them in that small carriage while Mr. Aram 
was sitting opposite to them? Mrs. Orme by no means regretted 
this act of kindness which she was doing, but she began to feel that 
the task was not a light one. As to Mr. Aram’s presence in the 
carriage, she need have been under no uneasiness. He understood 
very well when his presence was desirable, and also when it was 
not desirable. 

When she arrived at the door of Orley Farm house she found 
Mr. Aram waiting there to receive her. ‘ I am sorry to say/ said 
he, raising his hat, 4 that Lady Mason’s son is to accompany us.’ 

‘ She did not tell me,’ said Mrs. Orme, not understanding why 
this should make him sorry. 

It was arranged between them last night, and it is very unfor¬ 
tunate. 1 cannot explain this to her; but perhaps-’ 

* Why is it unfortunate, sir ?’ 

4 Things will be said which—which—which would drive me mad 
if they were said about my mother.’ And immediately there was a 
touch of sympathy between the high-bred lady and the Old Bailey 
Jew lawyer. 

4 Yes, yes,’ said Mrs. Orme. ‘ It will be dreadful.’ 

4 And then if they find her guilty! It may be so, you know. 
And how is he to sit there and hear the judge’s charge ;—and then 
the verdict, and the sentence. If he is there he cannot escape. 
I’ll tell you what, Mrs. Orme; he should not be there at all.’ 

But what could she do ? Had it been possible that she should be 
an hour alone with Lady Mason, she would have explained all this 
to her,—or if not all, would have explained much of it. But now, 
with no minutes to spare, how could she make this understood ? 

4 But all that will not come to-day, will it, sir ?’ 

4 Not all,—not the charge or the verdict. But he should not be 
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there even to-day. He should have gone away; or if he remained 
at home, he should not have shown himself out of the house.’ 

But this was too late now, for as they were still speaking Lady 
Mason appeared at the door, leaning on her son’s arm. She was 
dressed from head to foot in black, and over her face there was a 
thick black veil. Mr. Aram spoke no word further as she stepped 
up the steps from the hall door to the carriage, but stood back, 
holding the carriage-door open in his hand. Lucius merely bowed 
to Mrs. Orme as he assisted his mother to take her place ; and then 
following her, he sat himself down in silence opposite to them. 
Mr. Aram, who had carefully arranged his own programme, shut 
the door, and mounted on to the box beside the driver. 

Mrs. Orme had held out her own hand, and Lady Mason having 
taken it, still held it after she was seated. Then they started, and 
for the first mile no word was spoken between them. Mrs. Orme 
was most anxious to speak, if it might only be for the sake of 
breaking the horrid stillness of their greeting; but she could think 
of no word which it would be proper on such an occasion to say, 
either to Lucius, or even before him. Had she been alone with 
Lady Mason there would have been enough of words that she could 
have spoken. Sir Peregrine’s message was as a burden upon hei 
tongue till she could deliver it; but she could not deliver it while 
Lucius Mason was sitting by her. 

Lady Mason herself was the first to speak. * I did not know 
yesterday that Lucius would come,’ she said, ‘ or I should have 
told you.’ 

‘ I hope it does not inconvenience you,’ he said. 

4 Oh no ; by no means.’ 

‘ I could not let my mother go out without me on such an occa¬ 
sion as this. But I am grateful to you, Mrs. Orme, for coming 
also.’ 

‘ I thought it would be better for her to have some lady with 
her,’ said Mrs. Orme. 

‘ Oh yes, it is better—much better.’ And then no further word 
was spoken by any of them till the carriage drove up to the court¬ 
house door. It may be hoped that the journey was less painful to 
Mr. Aram than to the others, seeing that he solaced himself on the 
coach-box with a cigar. 

There was still a great crowd round the front of the court-house 
when they reached it, although the doors were open, and the court 
was already sitting. It had been arranged that this case—the great 
case of the assize—should come on first on this day, most of the 
criminal business having been completed on that preceding; and 
Mr. Aram had promised that his charge should be 4 forthcoming 
exactly at ten o’clock. Exactly at ten the carriage was driven up 
to the door, and Mr. Aram jumping from his seat directed certain 
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policemen and sheriff’s servants to make a way for the ladies up to 
the door, and through the hall of the court-house. Had he lived in 
Alston all his life, and spent his days in the purlieus of that court, 
he could not have been more at home or have been more promptly 
obeyed. 

‘ And now I think we may go in,’ he said, opening the door and 
letting down the steps with his own hands. 

At first he took them into a small room within the building, and 
then bustled away himself into the court. ‘ I shall be back in half 
a minute/ he said; and in half a dozen half-minutes he was back. 
‘ Av e are all ready now, and shall have no trouble about our places. 
If you have anything to leave,—shawls, or things of that sort,— 
they will be quite safe here : Mrs. Hitcham will look after them.’ 
And then an old woman who had followed Mr. Aram into the room 
on the last occasion curtsied to them. But they had nothing to 
l^eave, and their little procession was soon made. 

Lucius at first offered his arm to his mother, and she had taken 
it till she had gone through the door into the hall. Mr. Aram also 
had, with some hesitation, offered his arm to Mrs. Orme; but she, 
in spite of that touch of sympathy, had managed, without speaking, 
to decline it. In the hall, however, when all the crowd of gazers 
had turned their eyes upon them and was only kept off from pressing 
on them by the policemen and sheriff’s officers, Lady Mason remem¬ 
bered herself, and suddenly dropping her son’s arm, she put out her 
hand for Mrs. Orme. Mr. Aram was now in front of them, and thus 
they two followed him into the body of the court. The veils of 
both of ^ them were down ; but Mrs. Orme’s veil was not more than 
ordinarily thick, and she could see everything that was around her. 
So they walked up through the crowded way, and Lucius followed 
them by himself. 

They were very soon in their seats, the crowd offering them no 
impediment. The judge was already on the bench,—not our old 
acquaintance Justice Staveley, but his friend and colleague Baron 
Maltby. Judge Staveley was sitting in the other court. Mrs. Orme 
and Lady Mason soon found themselves seated on a bench, with a 
slight standing desk before them, much as though they were seated 
in a narrow pew. Up above them, on the same seat, were the three 
barristers employed on Lady Mason’s behalf; nearest to the judge 
was Mr. Fumival; then came Felix Graham, and below him sat 
Mr. Chaffanbrass, somewhat out of the line of precedence, in order 
that he might more easily avail himself of the services of Mr. Aram. 
Lucius found himself placed next to Mr. Chaffanbrass, and his 
mother sat between him and Mrs. Orme. On the bench below them, 
immediately facing a large table which was placed in the centre of 
the court, sat Mr. Aram and his clerk. 

Mrs. Orme as she took her seat was so confused that she could 
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hardly look around her; and it may be imagined that Lady Mason 
must have suffered at any rate as much in the same way. But they 
who were looking at her—and it may be said that every one in the 
court was looking at her—were surprised to see that she raised her 
veil as soon as she was seated. She raised her veil, and never 
lowered it again till she left the court, and repassed out into the 
hall. She had thought much of this day,—even of the little inci¬ 
dents which would occur,—and she* was aware that her identifi¬ 
cation would be necessary. Nobody should tell her to unveil 
herself, nor would she let it be thought that she was afraid to face 
her enemies. So there she sat during the whole day, bearing the 
gaze of the court. 

She had dressed herself with great care. It may be said of most 
women who could be found in such a situation, that they would 
either give no special heed to their dress on such a morning, or that 
they would appear in garments of sorrow studiously unbecoming 
and lachrymose, or that they would attempt to outface the woild, 
and have appeared there in bright trappings, fit for happiei days. 
But Lady Mason had dressed herself after none of these fashions. 
Never had her clothes been better made, or worn with a better 
grace; but they were all black, from her bonnet-ribbon down to her 
boot, and were put on without any attempt at finery or smartness. 
As regards dress, she had never looked better than she did now; 
and Mr. Furnival, when his eye caught her as she turned her head 
round towards the judge, was startled by the grace of her appeal - 
ance. Her face was very pale, and somewhat hard; but no one on 
looking at it could say that it was the countenance of a woman 
overcome either by sorrow or by crime. She was perfect mistress 
of herself, and as she looked round the court, not with defiant gaze, 
but with eyes half raised, and a look of modest but yet conscious 
intelligence, those around her hardly dared to think that she could 
be guilty. 

As she thus looked her gaze fell on one face that she had not 
seen for years, and their eyes met. It was the face of Joseph Mason 
of Groby, who sat opposite to her ; and as she looked at him her 
own countenance did not quail for a moment. Her own counte¬ 
nance did not quail; but his eyes fell gradually down, and when 
he raised them again she had averted her face. 
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Oil told* under his guarantee to be preferable to any other kind as regards genuineness and medn 

efficacy. 

8, Savile Row, W ls£ August , 1859. 

A. B. GRANVILLE, Esq., M.D., L.R.C.P., F.R.S., 

Author of “The Spas of Germany.” “The Spas of England.” “On Sudden Death, dec., dee. 


“ D^rantille^nsidersUiisOil to’be preferable in many respects to Oils sold without the guars 
c \ n T^p, Tnvmr Or Granville has found that this particular kind pioduces 

desired'effect hi a shorter time than others, and that it does not cause the nausea and indigestion too < 
^^«ron the Mmlnifetion of the Pale Oils. The Oil SbS 

Dr. Granville’s patients have themselves expressed a preference for Dr. de Jongh s Light Drown 

Liver Oil/’ 

1, Curzon Street, Mayfair , 1th January , 185b. 


RICHARD MOORE LAWRANCE, Esq., M.D., L.R.C.P., 

****** “• * ** « 

“ I have frequently tested your Cod Liver Oil, and so impressed am I with its superiority, tl 
invariably prescribe it in preference to any other, feeling assured that I am recommendmg a ge. 
article, and P not a manufactured compound, in which the efficacy of this invaluable medicine is destro, 
21, Connaught Square , Hyde Park , January ZQth, 18ob. 


Sold ONLY in IMPERIAL Half-Huts, *. 6d.; Pints, is 9d. ; Quarts. 9..; Capsuled and Labelled wit 
Dr. de Jongh’s Stamp and Signature, 

WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, 

By most respectable Chemists and Druggists throughout the British Empire. 

* SOLE CONSIGNEES, 

ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 

PATTTIOTSr.—S trenuously Resist Proposed Sus-ttitutions, 

[TUBN OYEB. 













193, Piccadilly, 
April 25th, 1862. 


NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 

PUBLISHED BY 

CHAPMAN AND HALL. 


Mr. THOMAS CARLYLE. 

Vol. Ill. In dehiy 8m With Portrait and Maps. 

HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND, 

CALLED FREDERICK THE GREAT. 

By TIIOMAS CARLYLE. 


April 


ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

In 2 vols., demy Svo. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, Author of “The West Indies and the Spanish Main." 

__ [In May. 


w. BRIDGES ADAMS. 

In 1 vol, post Svo. 

ROADS AND RAILS, 

AND THEIR PRACTICAL INFLUENCE ON HUMAN 
PAST, PRESENT, AND TO COME. 

By W. BRIDGES ADAMS. 


PROGRESS, 


- _ [In May. 

FREDERICK MARSHALL. 

In 1 vol., post Svo. 8$. 

POPULATION AND TRADE IN FRANCE, 1861-2. 

By FREDERICK MARSHALL. 

__ [Now ready . 

ALPHONSE ESQ.TJIROS. 

In 1 vol., post Svo. 

THE SECOND SERIES OF 

THE ENGLISH AT HOME. 

By ALPHONSE ESQUIROS, Author of “The Dutch at Home.” 


[May 1. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE. 

In 2 vols.y croton 8vo. 

A NEW NOVEL. 

By THOMAS ADOLPHUS TROLLOPE, Author of “ La Beata,” &c. 


[In May. 


W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 

In post 8vo, with 100 Illustrations. 

UP THE NILE AND HOME AGAIN. 

A HANDBOOK FOR TRAVELLERS AND A TRAVEL-BOOK FOR 

THE LIBRARY. 

By F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 

With 100 Illustrations from Original Sketches by the Author. 


Capt. J. F. N. HEWETT, F.R.G.S. 

In post S vo. 

EUROPEAN SETTLEMENTS ON THE WEST COAST 

OF AFRICA. 


WITH REMARKS ON THE SLAVE TRADE AND THE SUPPLY OP COTTON. 

By Capt. J. F. N. HEWETT, F.R.G.S. 


[In May. 


HERR PREYTAG. 

In 2 vols.y post 8 vo. 

PICTURES OF GERMAN LIFE 

IN THE FIFTEENTH, SIXTEENTH, AND SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURIES. 

By HERR FREYTAG, Author of “ Debit and Credit.” 

TRANSLATED BY MRS. MALCOLM. 

[In May. 


GEORGE MEREDITH. 

Inf cap. 8 vo. 

MODERN LOVE; 

AND POEMS OF THE ENGLISH ROADSIDE. 

WITH POEMS AND BALLADS. 

BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 

[April 2 6th. 


Dr. JOHN WILLIAM MALLET. 

In post 8 vo, with Illustrations. 7s. 6d. 

COTTON: 

THE CHEMICAL, GEOLOGICAL, AND METEOROLOGICAL CON¬ 
DITIONS INVOLVED IN ITS SUCCESSFUL CULTIVATION. 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OP THE ACTUAL CONDITIONS AND PRACTICE OP CULTURE IN THE SOUTHERN 
OR COTTON STATES OP NORTH AMERICA. 

By Dr. JOHN WILLIAM MALLET, Professor of Chemistry in the University of Alabama, 
Analytical Chemist of the State Geological Survey, and Chemical Professor to 
the State School of Medicine, Mobile. 

[Wow ready. 
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ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

Inpost8vo. 6s. 

LAST POEMS. 

By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

_ [Now ready. 


SIDNEY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 

In post 8vo. 


THE GANGES AND THE SEINE. 

SCENES ON THE BANKS OF BOTH. 

By SIDNEY LAMAN BLANCHARD. 


[In May. 


In demy S vo. 15 s. 

A MEMOIR OF THE LATE DUKE OF KICHMOND. 

Witli a Portrait. 


H. R. FOX BOURNE. 

. In demy 8 vo. 15s. 

A MEMOIR OF SIR PHILIP SIDNEY. 

By H. R. FOX BOURNE. 


With Index. 

‘‘This is a very good book indeed. The author has nmoh taste, much sense, and considerable 
historical insight—qualities absolutely essential in a biographer of Sir Philip Sidney. He has further 
followed an excellent fashion of the day in ransacking the State Paper Office and his industry has 
disinterred several documents which throw light on obscure points in Sidney’s history. Sir Philip has 
a singular fascination for all who have studied his times. '—Saturday Review. * 


CHARLES LEVER. 

Part IV. Is. 

BARRINGTON. 

By CHARLES LEVER, Author of “Harry Lorrequer,” “Charles O’Malley,” &c. 

To be completed in Twelve Monthly Parts, each Part to contain two Illustrations by “Phiz.” 

___ _ [On May 1 . 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

Part XV., with two Illustrations by J. E. Millais, la. 

OELEY FARM. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 

V Volume I., with Twenty Illustrations by J. E. Millais, handsomely bound in cloth price nT 

is now ready. 9 


JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 

In 8 vols., post 8vo. 

OLIVE BLAKE’S GOOD WORK. 

By JOHN CORDY JEAFFRESON. 

Lh7«,.r n o L^ s* rt-ut * ‘ 0l ™ Blake ’ at —p™ 

■cnee? , C ° rtainly b6 ^ tkr0Ugh - in — —» «-» 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


VON SYBEL. 

THE history and literature of the crusades. 

X By yon SYBEL. Edited by Lady Duff Gordon. In post 8vo. 10s. 6 d. 

“No English historical library can be complete without it.”— London Review. 


THE 

X rnA 


Capt. A. W. DRAYSON, R.A. 

COMMON SIGHTS IN THE HEAVENS, AND HOW 

TO SEE AND KNOW THEM. By Captain A. W. DRAYSON, R.A. With 40 Illustrations. 


In fcap. 8vo. 8*. 

“A very beautiful and useful book. . . . Captain Drayson avoids all mathematical formulae, and 
contrives to give the substance of all recent discoveries, to explain the motions and phases of the 
heavenly bodies, and to describe the eccentric movements of comets, in a stylo so plain that every one 
may understand him. The letterpress is aided by brillianWy-coloured plates, in which all the 
phenomena of the heavens are accurately represented .”—Daily News. 


NEVILLE TEMPLE and EDWARD TREVOR. 

HPANNHAUSER ; or, The Battle of the Bards. A Poem. 

X By NEVILLE TEMPLE and EDWARD TREVOR. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 

“It is seldom that anything so good is published. * * * We hope that two writers who can do 
so much may follow up their present success with further efforts in the future .”—Saturday Revriw. 

“ Full of beauty of thought, melody of language, and sudden pictures, that rise like visions before 
the reader. It is full also of noble purpose and distinct morality. . . . For very many years there 

has not been a more remarkable poem offered to the English public."— Times. 


THOMAS COLLEY GRATTAN. 

T2EATEN PATHS AND THOSE WHO TROD THEM. By 

X' T. COLLEY GRATTAN, Author of “ Highways and Byways,” &c. In 2 Vols., post 8vo. 215. 

“We can justly say that it is the best book that has appeared this season. None of the anecdotes 
are stale ; nothing is spun out; nothing is given second-hand ; and the freshness and naivete! in the 
style make us rand: it very high in the class under which it is comprehended."— Press . 


THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., E.S.A. 

A HISTORY OF DOMESTIC MANNERS AND SENTIMENTS 

■4A. IN ENGLAND DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. By THOMAS WRIGHT, M.A., F.S.A., 
Hon. M.R. S.L., &c. Illustrated by upwards of 300 Engravings on Wood, with Illustrations from the 
Illuminations in Contemporary Manuscripts and other sources, Drawn and Engraved by F. W. Fair- 
holt, F.S.A. In 1 vol., fcap. 4to. 215. 

“ The book is one which is indispensable for an historical or archaeological library .”—Saturday Review. 
“ Mr. Wright and Mr. Fairholt were certain to produce a work of value between them, and they have 
brought out one interesting and beautiful in the highest degree.”— Spectator. 


E. LYNN LINTON. 

WITCH STORIES. Collected by E. Lynn Linton, Author of 

' ' “ Azeth the Egyptian,” &c. In post 8vo. 105. Gd. 

“ A work of valuable character, which will be read by old and young."— Herald. 


Rev. W. HOLT BEEVER, M.A., Oxon. 

■VTOTES ON FIELDS AND CATTLE, from the Diary of an 

Amateur Farmer. By the Rev. W. HOLT BEEVEIt, M.A., Oxon. With Illustrations. In 
post 8vo. 8s. Gd. 

“ On judging, an instructive work; on horses, Mr. Beever’s precepts are excellent. The discussions 
on the diseases of sheep are very much to the point, the remarks on breeding very sound. A perfect 
vade-mecum for the farmer.”— Examiner. 
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MR. THOMAS CARLYLE’S WORKS. 


TTISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE SECOND called frf 

UNIFORM EDITION OF MR. THOMAS CARLYLE'S WORKS. 

Handsomely printed in Crown Octavo, price Six Shillings per Volume. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION : A HISTORY. In 2 Volumes 12, 
OLIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS AND SPEECHES. With Elucidations 

and Connecting Narrative. In 3 Volumes. 18a. 

LIFE OF JOHN STERLING, i 
LIFE OF SCHILLER. I 0ne Vo1 ' 6St 

CRITICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. In 4 Volumes. 24s. 
SARTOR RESARTUS. 

HERO WORSHIP. 

LATTER-DAY PAMPHLETS. One Volume. 6s. 

CHARTISM. j 

PAST AND PRESENT. { 0ne Volume - 6s - 
TRANSLATIONS OF GERMAN ROMANCE. One Volume. 6s. 
WILHELM MEISTER. By Gothe. A Translation. In 2 Volumes. 12s. 


| One Volume. 6s. 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 

°6F MS ‘ By ElJZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 1 Yol., 

Browning. 

»“ Ate-ASsiSSt. fcS*SK 

?°brot?in ? aw? s ™ E ciotk C !? GRESS ‘ By Elizabeth Barrett 


ROBERT BROWNING. 

pOETICAL WORKS. By Robert Browning 

with numerous Alterations and Additions. 2 Vols., fcap. cloth. 16, 

AND EASTER DAY. 

ROBERT BROWNING. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Cs. 


A New Edition, 
A Poem. By 


MEN AND WOMEN. 

8 vo, cloth. 12a. 


By Robert Browning. 2 Vols., fcap. 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


J. G. KOHL. 

"DOPULAR HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 

Jl FROM COLUMBUS TO FRANKLIN. By J. G. KOHL. Translated by MAJOR R. R. NOEL. 

In 2 vols. post 8vo. 16s. . 

« TTohl’s descrintive power is well known, and this work shows that he can exercise it in the 
ww ’domain of history with as ranch facility as he did in his picturesque travels^ The volumes are 
a complete synopsis of American discovery from the earliest to the latest times. Major Noel has done 
his work well.”— Daily News. _ 

TVINNERS AND DINNER PARTIES; or, The Absurdities 

U op Artificial Life. Second Edition, with Additions, including a short Catechism of Cookery, 
founded on the principles of Chemistry. In post 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

THOMAS BRADLEY. 

17 DEMENTS OF GEOMETRICAL DRAWING; or, Practical 

Plane and Solid. Inch,ding both Orthographic and Perspective.I'-”' 

s. T. COLERIDGE. 

a EVEN LECTURES ON SHAKESPEARE AND MILTON. 

Thi lafp S T COLERIDGE. A list of all the MS. Emendations in Mr. COLLIER’S Folio, 
1632 j^^d^m'lutrodi^t^y^eface^by J. PAYNE COLLIER, Esq. Indemy8vo. !2, 

GEORGE LILLIE CRAIK. 

mi-iE ENGLISH OF SHAKESPEARE; Illustrated in a Philolo- 
OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LAN- 

U GUAGE For the Use of the Junior Classes in Colleges, aud the Higher Closes in Schools. 
By GEORGE *L. CRAIK. In 1 VoL, post 8vo. Fourth Edition, Revised and Improved, 2s. 6d. 


JOHN A. CARLYLE, M.D. 

THE INFERNO. 


___ A Literal 

mi V u -aaa»a ~___Editions, and Explanatory 

In 1 vol., post 8vo, with a Portrait. 14«. 


TV ANTE’S DIYINE COMEDY, THE INFEI 

iJ Prose Translation, with the Text of the Original Collated with thelbest 
Notes. By JOHN A. CARLYLE, M.D. In 1 vol., post 8vo, with a Portrai 

THOMAS MACKNIGHT. 

TTTSTORY OF THE LIFE AND TIMES OF EDMUND BURKE. 

±1 -n^T THOMAS M4.CKNIGHT, Author of “The Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P., a Literary and 
PoliticS y Bk)gS.phy; ” and “ Thirty Years of Foreign Policy, a Historyofthe Secretaryships of the 
Earl of Aberdeen mid Viscount Palmerston.” 3 vols., demy 8vo, cloth. 603. 

OWEN MEREDITH. 

T TJCILE. A Poem. By Owen Meredith. Crown 8vo, cloth. 

J-i i Vol. 123. 

THE WANDERER. A Poem. By Owen Meredith, Author 

X 0 f - Clytemnestra,” &c. In 1 Vol., fcap. Svo. Second Edition. 9s. U. 

QERBSKI PESME; or, National Songs of Servia. By 

k) OWEN MEREDITH. In 1 Vol., fcap. cloth. 4s. 

PECAMIER, MADAME, with a Sketch of the History of Society 

XI in France. By MADAME M-. In 1 Vol., post Svo. 9s. 

AUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES, AND THE MONEY WE 

V MADE BY IT. In 1 Vol., small post Svo, boards. Seventeenth Edition. 23. 
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WORKS BY MRl CHARLES DICKENS. 


THE ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY EDITION, 

Beautifully printed in Post Octavo, and carefully revised by the Author. With the Original 
Illustrations. Now issuing in Monthly Volumes, price 7s. 6d. each. 

Already Published. 


PICKWICK PAPERS. 

43 Illustrations 

2 vols. 

15s. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 

39 

ditto .. . . . 

2 vols. 

15s. 

MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT. 

40 

ditto 

2 vols. 

15s. 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP. 

36 

ditto . . . . 

2 vols. 

15s. 

BARNABY RUDGE. 

36 

ditto 

2 vols. 

15$. 

SKETCHES BY BOZ. 

39 

ditto . . . . 

1 vol. 

7s. Gd. 

OLIVER TWIST. 

24 

ditto 

I vol.. 

7s. 6d. 

DOMBEY AND SON. 

38 

ditto . . . „ 

2 vols. 

15s. 

DAVID COPPERFIELD 

38 

ditto 

2 vols. 

15s. 


To be followed by 



PICTURES FROM ITALY, 

AND AMERICAN NOTES 


1 vol. 

BLEAK HOUSE 




2 vols. 

LITTLE DORRIT . 

». • 

. 


2 vols. 

CHRISTMAS BOOKS . 




1 vol. 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT . 
BARNABY RUDGE 
OLD CURIOSITY SHOP . 
OLIVER TWIST . 
SKETCHES BY BOZ 


CHEAP AND UNIFORM EDITION, 

Handsomely printed in Crown Octavo, cloth, with Frontispieces. 

s. d. 

0 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS . 
AMERICAN NOTES . 
DOMBEY AND SON . 
DAVID COPPERFIELD 
BLEAK HOUSE . 
LITTLE DORRIT 


s. d. 
3 6 


MR. DICKENS’ READINGS. Fcap. 8vo. 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL IN PROSE . . f <j 
THE CRICKET ON THE HEARTH . 1 0 
THE CHIMES . . . . * „ l o 

THE STORY OF LITTLE DOMBEY . 1 0 


s. d. 


THE POOR TRAVELLER, BOOTS AT 
THE HOLLY-TREE INN, AND MRS. 
GAMP . . «, .. , . . . 1 a 


MR. DICKENS’S NEW WORK. 

The Fifth Edition is now ready, in Three Volumes, of 

GREAT EXPECTATIONS. 

By CHARLES DICKENS. 


TALE OF TWO 

Sixteen Illustrations by “ Phiz 


In 1 Vol. 8vo, 9s. 

CITIES. By 


Charles Dickens. With 


In 1 Vol. post. 8vo. Third Edition, 6s. 

THE UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELLER. Third Edition. 

CHARLES DICKENS. 


By 
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NEW WORKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL’S 

STANDARD EDITIONS OF POPULAR AUTHORS. 


MARKET HARBOROUGH (Fourth Edition); and INSIDE THE BAR. now 

first published. By the Author of “ Digby Grand.” 5s. [On May 1. 

WM. HARRISON AINSWORTH’S CONSTABLE OF THE TOWER. 

Second Edition. 5s. 

T. A. TROLLOPE’S LA BEATA (Third Edition); and A TUSCAN ROMEO 
AND JULIET, now first published. 5s. 

MISS ANNA DRURY’S MISREPRESENTATION. Second Edition. 5s. 
TILBURY NOGO. By the Author of “Digby Grand.” 5s. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S CASTLE RICHMOND. A Novel. New Edition, os. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S DOCTOR THORNE. A Novel. Sixth Edition. 5s. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S BERTRAMS. A Novel, Fifth Edition. 5s. 
ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S KELLYS AND THE O’KELLYS. Fourth 

Edition. 5s. 

ANTHONY TROLLOPE’S MACDERMOTS OF BALLYCLORAN. Third 
Edition. 5s. 

W. M. THACKERAY’S IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. With Illustrations by the 
Author. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

ALBERT SMITH’S WILD OATS AND DEAD LEAVES. Second Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

MRS. GASKELL’S NORTH AND SOUTH. Fourth Edition. 5s. 

G. A. SALA’S GASLIGHT AND DAYLIGHT; with some London 
Scenes they Shine upon. Second Edition. 5s. 

W. H. WILLS’ OLD LEAVES GATHERED FROM “ HOUSEHOLD 
WORDS.” 5s. 

ROBERT HOUDIN’S MEMOIRS : Ambassador, Author, and Conjuror. 
Written by HIMSELF. Third Edition. 5s. 

MISS MULOCK’S HEAD OF THE FAMILY. Sixth Edition. 5s. 

TO BE FOLLOWED BY 

OTHER STANDARD AND POPULAR WORKS. 


CHARLES DICKENS. 


Dickens. In 


TTOUSEHOLD WORDS. Conducted by Charles 

-*--L 19 vols., royal 8 vo. Cloth. 5 s. 6d. each. (All the back Numbers and Parts may now be had.) 

CHRISTMAS STORIES FROM HOUSEHOLD WORDS. In 

^ 1 vol., royal 8 vo. 2s. 6d. 

ALL THE YEAR ROUND. Conducted by Charles Dickens. 

TL Vols. I. to VI., royal Svo. Handsomely bound. 5s. 6 d. each. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 











Homoeopathic Practitioners, and the Medical Profession generally, 
recommend Cocoa as being the most Healthful of all beverages. 
When the doctrine of Homoeopathy was first introduced into this 
country, there were to be obtained no preparations of Cocoa 
either attractive to the taste or acceptable to the stomach; the 
nut was either supplied in its crude state, or so unskilfully manu¬ 
factured as to have obtained little notice. 

JAMES EPPS, of London, Homoeopathic Chemist, was in¬ 
duced, in the year 1839 , to turn his attention to this subject, 
and at length succeeded, with the assistance of elaborate 
machinery, in being the first to produce an article perfectly pure 
in its composition, and so refined by the perfect trituration it 
receives in the process it passes through, as to be acceptable to 
the delicate stomach, and a most 

DESIRABLE BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 


FOR GENERAL USE, 

EPPS'S COCOA 

IS DISTINGUISHED FOR ITS 

DELICIOUS AROMA, GRATEEUL SMOOTHNESS, 
AND INVIGORATING POWER; 

And to these qualities it is indebted for the adoption it now obtains as a 

BREAKFAST BEVERAGE. 



DIRECTIONS FOR USE.—Mix, in a breakfast cup, two 
tea-spoonfuls of the Powder with as much cold Milk as will form 
a stiff paste; then fill up with boiling Milk, or Milk and Water in 
equal portions, or water. 


i-lb., i-lb., and 1-lb. Packets, at Is. 6d. per lb. 
Sold by Grocers in every part of London, 

AND BY GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS IN THE COUNTRY. 


MANUFACTORY,—LONDON. 











M APPIN BROTHERS (by Special Appointment to H.T.M. Napoleon III.,) Silver¬ 
smiths, Electro-Silver Platers, Dressing-Case Manufacturers, and Cutlers; 222, 
Regent Street, London; 67 & 68, King William Street, London Bridge ; and 
Queen’s Cutlery Works, Sheffield, have the honour to announce that they have 
commenced business at the West End of London, by opening premises at 222, REGENT 
STREET, with a large Collection of their Manufactures, and they hope to receive, as 
they will endeavour to merit, an extension of the favours hitherto awarded them at their 
City Establishment. 

THE SILVER PLATE 

Consists of New and Original Designs, which have been made expressly for this occasion, 
and the International Exhibition, in Testimonial Plate, Tea Services, Rifle 
Prizes, Christening Presents, &c., &c. 

A EIRE-PROOF STRONG ROOM has been constructed witli every improvement, 
for the reception and charge of Plate-chests, and other valuable property. 

The most liberal allowance made for Old Silver, either for Cash, or in Exchange. 

ELECTRO-SILVER PLATE. 

Messrs. MAPPIN BROTHERS have long been celebrated for this branch of their 
productions. The many recent improvements in their Manufactory, enables them to 
offer and guarantee all articles sold at their Regent Street and City Establishments, 
as being of the best material and workmanship possible to be .produced, and of full value 
for the price charged. 

DRESSING CASES. 

LADIES’ AND GENTLEMEN’S LONDON-MADE DRESSING CASES, of old and well-seasoned 
woods, Travelling and Dressing Bags in Russia and other leathers, embracing every recent invention, 
and carefully fitted with the most judicious selection of useful and requisite articles, of the first quality, 
in every possible variety and style, are manufactured at their City Warehouse. 

CUTLERY. 

Messes. MAPPIN BROTHERS have the greatest possible confidence in recommending their Table 
Cutlery (for which they received th Prize Medal at tlie Great Exhibition of 1851), the handles of which 
are warranted not to come loose in hot water, and their blades have long been known for their dura¬ 
bility and keen edge. 

Sportsmen’s Knives, Hunting Knives, Razors, and Pocket Cutlery of every description 
and of the most elaborate finish. 

West End Address-222. REGENT STREET.—City Address—67 & 68. KING WILLIAM STREET. 


HANDSOME BRASS AND IRON BEDSTEADS. 

HEAL & SON’S 

SHOW ROOMS 

Contain a large assortment of BRASS BEDSTEADS, suitable both for Home use 

and for Tropical Climates; 

Handsome IRON BEDSTEADS with Brass Mountings and elegantly Japanned; 
Plain IRON BEDSTEADS for Servants; 

Every description of WOOD BEDSTEAD that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, 
Walnut Tree woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted witli 

BEDDING AND FURNITURES COMPLETE, 

AS WELL AS EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 

BEDROOM FURNITURE. 

- + - 

HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 

Containing Designs and Prices of 100 Bedsteads, as well as of 150 different 
articles of Bedroom Furniture, sent free by Post . 

HEAL & SON, 

BEDSTEAD, BEDDING AND BEDROOM FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS, 

196 , TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. W. 





















